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TRUE TO HIMSELF. 



■♦♦■ 



INTRODUCTION. 

And so you want me to tell you a story, do you ? 
And that is why you all come crowding into my 
study at this quiet twilight time, just when I am 
composing myself to a nap. 

I suppose you think because I am not quite so 
active as you boys, and because I cannot get about 
without my stick there in the comer, that I am fair 
game, and cannot escape from you until I have done 
your bidding. 

Well, I suppose you must have your own way; 
you children generally manage to secure that, one 
way or another. It is we grown people that have 
to do as we are told now-a-days, I think. 

A story 1 It seems to me that you have pretty 
well exhausted my store of stories by this time with 
all your demands. What is it you are saying ? You 
want a true story this time ? A story about myself, 
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did you say ? — about what I did when I was a boy ? 
Is that what you are asking ? 

Ah, well, those days seem to carry one back a long 
way — ^not that I am such an old man yet, if it comes 
to that; but thoughts of my boyhood bring back 
memories very tender and sweet, memories that 
haunt me very often in these quiet twiUght hours, 
still more when on lovely summer evenings I am 
watching the sun sink in the west, but yet they are 
memories of which I very seldom speak. 

And now all your faces are grave, and your laugh- 
ing voices are silent. Is there anything very strange 
in what I have been saying ? When you are as old 
as I am you will understand better what I mean by 
the haunting memories of past days that come and 
go in twilight hours. 

About myself you want to hear. I do not think 
I shall be the hero of my own story ; but I will tell 
you about my boyhood, about one year of it at least, 
and you shall judge for yourselves whether or not I 
was the hero. 

You know, perhaps, that I was adopted by some 
friends of my mother's upon her death; you know 
that I never had brothers of my own ; and yet, look- 
ing back to my boyhood, I do not feel that I was 
brotherless. 

Well, I will tell the story my own way, and you 
will imderstand then what I mean. 

Is it a sad story ? somebody asks. Well, my little 
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maiden, that all depends on how it strikes you. To 
me it is not a sad story, but a very happy one — ^happy 
to the very end ; so at least I see it, looking back 
upon it now. There were times long ago when many 
things in it seemed very sad ; but the sadness has all 
passed now, and left only brightness behind. 

And now, without any more preface, I am going to 
tell the story, and you have only to listen. 



CHAPTER L 



MOTHERLESS. 



1 AM going to begin my story with an account of the 
very saddest day of my life — the day following my 
mother's death. 

I was an only child— a lame, sickly boy of some 
ten summers. My father I could not remember. 
My mother had been all in all to me. I think if 
ever a boy worshipped his mother, I worshipped 
mine. 

And now she was dead ! She had held me in her 
arms to the very last ; her lips were cold before 
they ceased to kiss me ; but the last flicker of life 
had at last died out, and I was left quite alone in 
the world. 

My mother had been feeble for a long while, but 
the end had come very suddenly. I knew no more 
what would become of me than the unfledged spar- 
rows do; and I do not think I. cared any more than 
they. 

Just before the end my mother had whispered 
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faintly, " They will take good care of you, my darling. 
I have not heard — ^there has been no time — ^but I 
know she will come and take you. My little boy 
will learn to be very happy by-and-by." 

I had clung to her, sobbing piwsionately, crying 
out that I could never, never be happy any more. 

" Darling,*' she had said very faintly, " your Father 
will comfort you. He is very near us now. Very 
soon I shall see Him. He will watch over my little 
boy. * Our Father which art in heaven — ^thy will 
be done.'" 

Those were almost her last words. At midnight 
she had gone, and left me alone, desolate and heart- 
broken. 

I cannot remember how the rest of that dreadful 
night passed, nor the first part of the following day. 
I suppose the people of the house looked after me 
and did all that had to be done. 

We must have been very poor, although I never 
knew it or thought about it. We lived on the second 
floor of a dismal London lodging-house. We had lived 
there ever since I could remember, and had never left 
it even for a week. Seaside and country were but 
names to me. I never pined after green fields or 
waving trees, because I never remembered having seen 
them. It was enough for me to be where my mother 
was. I never even wished for anything beyond. 

Out of the window, near to which I lay most of 
the day, I could see nothing save the dull brick wall 
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of the houses opposite, with their narrow-paned win- 
dows ; and above that a strip of sky, that was white 
or gray, blue, red, or gold, according to the hour of the 
day and the power of the sun. 

To me the varieties of light and shade upon the 
brick wall and in the sky above gave endless and 
complete occupation for eyes and mind. I had all 
kinds of strange fancies for every hour of sunshine or 
shade. But I must not dwell on fancies ; you want to 
go on to facts, and to hear the story. 

The close of that dreadful day, which opened in 
blackness and despair, I can distinctly recall to mind. 
They must have carried me into our little^ sitting- 
room, and I must have fallen asleep upon the sofa; 
for I remember gradually returning to consciousness, 
and lying with closed eyes, trying to grasp what it 
was that had happened to me. 

It was growing dusk, I knew, and the fire was 
burning with a soft crackling sound, very soothing to 
listen to. I knew that a candle was burning in the 
room, and could picture just how the shadows would 
fall, and how the cold twilight stealing in through the 
uncurtained windows would meet and be absorbed by 
the ruddy, flickering glow from the fire. 

It was the hour of the day I always had loved the 
best. " My time " I used to call it, because my mother 
would always then give herself up entirely to me, 
and follow any fancy of mine, and do just what I 
required of her. I looked forward all through the 
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day to this quiet twilight tea-hour. And now ? Now 
I was alone. 

Yet, was I alone? Certain quiet sounds in the 
room seemed to denote that I was not its only occu- 
pant. There had been a clatter of tea-things. That 
was the servant, I said to myself. But surely no 
lodging-house servant ever moved about so gently as 
some one was now doing in the room. 

A curious, trembling awe fell upon me. Who was 
it moving so quietly about, in a dress that swept the 
floor without exactly rustling, just as mother's did ? 
Who but she could move so gently and so softly ? I 
did not dare to open my eyes. I knew not upon 
what object my glance might fall. I had been so 
used to wake up and see my mother pacing to and 
fro with quiet steps, that hers was the only form I 
could pictura Could they be true, those fearful 
stories I had read, of the spirits of the dead haunting 
their old abodes ? 

I shivered, and a cold moisture stood upon my 
forehead. In an agony of silent terror I opened my 
eyes at last and looked to see who was there. 

I thought I must still be dreaming. I rubbed my 
eyes and gazed again and again ; but the dream was 
obstinate and would not vanish. 

A lady was standing beside the fire-place, looking 
down into the flickering flame : a lady not small and 
thin and careworn like my mother, but tall and 
graceful ; young, too — that is, not much over thirty. 
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with a beautiful, gentle face, and hair like threads 
of gold. 

She was dressed in black, and everything she wore 
was plain; yet somehow she brought to my mind 
the impression of a wealth and luxury which had 
only been names to me so far. I never had seen any 
one like her before. I gazed in speechless fascina- 
tion, until at last she suddenly lifted her beautiful 
blue eyes and met my curious glance. Then a sud- 
den, very sweet smile shone out over her face, and 
she made a step towards me. 

" So you are awake now, darling ? Poor little 
lonely boy ! did he think nobody would come to him ? 
Do you think I can take care of you now, Arnold?" 
and the lady bent her beautiful head and kissed me 
on the mouth. 

I felt the tears spring to my eyes, and still I stared 
at her in helpless ama.zement. 

" Who are you ?" I asked. 

" I am going to be Aunt Mary to you now, if you 
will have me for an aunt." 

" Did you know my mamma ?" 

''Tes, darling. Long ago she was the dearest 
friend I had. We have not been able to meet of 
late years, but we have always loved each other. 
Now I am going to learn to love her little son. I 
am going to take care of him." 

" To take care of me ! How ?" 

" Will you come home with me into the pretty 

(780) 
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country, Arnold ? Would you like to live amongst 
tall trees and green fields and beautiful flowers ? 
Would you like to have little companions of your 
own age ? Would you like to get to know my two 
little nephews whom I take care of too ?" 

I could not answer. I was too bewildered and too 
miserable. 

" Geoffiey and Ted are my brother's little boys," 
continued the lady. " They have no mother, and I 
take care of them. They will try to make you very 
happy when I take you back." 

My lip quivered, and the tears eitarted afresh. 

" I don't want to go. I never play with other 
boys. I never see them. I don't want to. I'm 
lame. I can't run about." 

" No, darling, I know that ; but you will grow 
stronger, I trust, in our. purer air. My little nephews 
will be very pleased to take care of you, and will try 
to make you happy ; and so will I." 

But then my sobs broke out uncontrollably, and 
neither tender words nor kisses could check them. 

" I don't want them ; I don't want to go away, I 
want my mother, my mother ! I shall never be happy 
any more. O mamma ! mamma !" 



(780) 



CHAPTER II. 



THE NEW HOME. 



But no childish tears or lamentations could bring 
the dead back to life. That dark, sad week passed 
slowly away. My mother was laid to rest in the 
quiet earth, and I was taken away from the home I had 
learned to love, to Aunt Mary's home in the country. 

Looking back to those days, I often think I must 
have seemed very sullen and ungrateful. I learned 
to love Aunt Mary, as she called herself, very soon. 
Who could help loving any one so beautiful and 
gentle? And yet I was half -ashamed of my love. 
I almost tried to fight it down ; fancied that it was 
wrong to love any one but my dear dead mother. I 
would not talk, nor smile, nor be interested in any- 
thing she told me; in fact, lonely and miserable as 
I was and must be, I tried to make myself yet more 
utterly wretched. 

But Aunt Mary was very patient, and nothing I 
ever said or did ruffled her sweet serenity for a 
moment. I cried as though my heart would break 
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when the day came for us to leave the dull London 
lodgings and go out into new scenes and a new world. 
I had no spark of interest in the unknown future. 
I had been too long shut up in one place even to 
wish for a change. I shrank with intense nervous 
dread from the sight of strange faces. I wished that 
I had died too when my mother did, although I had 
a great dread of the dark mystery of death. 

All through the hours of the railway journey I 
never once lifted my head to look about me, but 
kept myself crouched down in my comer and sobbed 
as though my heart would break. 

The consequence was that by the time we had 
reached our destination I had cried myself into the 
deep sleep of exhaustion, and I never knew anything 
about my first entrance into my new home. 

I shall never forget the strange feelings with which 
I woke. When my eyes opened I gave a great start, 
and gazed and gazed, not knowing what could have 
befallen me. 

In reality I was lying on a couch in a great bay- 
window, and what I saw was through glass ; but the 
panes were so large and clear — undimmed by London 
smoke and fog — that I believed myself for awhile to 
be out of doors in the midst of it, instead of in a first 
floor room, as was really the case. 

It was the close of a very warm March day, and 
the sun was setting as I woke. My window faced 
south-east, so I saw no sunset-cloud; but the rosy 
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light, soft, quivering, and tender, lay in all its won- 
drous beauty upon the tall ruddy stems of a belt of 
pine trees which rose, solemn and stately, not many 
hundred yards away from my window. 

All else that I could see was a stretch of smooth 
green grass, which sloped gently up from the house 
till it reached the belt of woodland beyond; and 
where the trees and greensward met was a thick 
growth of evergreen shrubs. It does not sound very 
much described ; but to me — 

The trees were still bare in other places, but the 
pines bore their unfading feathery foliage, and the 
sunlight shone upon them softly and steadily till 
they glowed a solemn dusky red. There was music 
in the air from the throats of happy birds — a soft, 
sweet twittering, the like of which I had never heard 
before. The very grass and shrubs were tinged with 
rose colour ; and the deep peaceful hush of all around 
filled my whole heart with a vague sense of bewilder- 
ment, rapture, and awe. 

Where was I ? What had befallen me ? For one 
moment I thought that I too had died, and that this 
was heaven ; and I trembled with a great dread. 

Then I looked more closely about me and found 
that I was in a room, larger and far prettier than 
any of which I had ever dreamed before. There was 
a little white bed in one corner ; there was a table 
with flowers upon it in the centre. There were a 
wardrobe, a bookcase, a tempting-looking carved cup- 
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board, and many other pretty things which I need 
not mention here. 

Then all in a moment I realized where I was. 
This was the home of which Aunt Mary had spoken. 
The old happy life had closed for ever, and a new 
one had begun. What would it be like ? Just now 
I was in no mood to be cheerful. A great wave of 
desolation swept over me; but the tears would not 
come. I think I had none left to shed. 

I continued to gaze out of the window dismally 
enough, when all of a sudden I saw something that 
attracted my attention and excited my curiosity; 
and as I was alone, with no one to observe me, I 
allowed myself to look with interest at what now 
became visible to me as I lay. 

Out from the wood, through the thick green of the 
shrubbery, pushed his way slowly a great mastiff dog, 
a dog far larger and more majestic than any which I 
had ever seen before. 

Closely following him came two boys, one of whom 
had thrown his arm caressingly round the shoulders 
of his smaller companion. In a moment I knew who 
they were — ^Aunt Mary's two nephews Geofl&rey and 
Ted, the boys who were to be my playmates and 
companions. 

I knew, too, which was which as they stood there 
in the bright sunlight. The tall, well-grown boy of 
twelve, with the brown open face and fair hair, was 
Geoffrey. He looked to me very much like a great 
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many boys whom I had looked down upon from my 
high window as they passed to and fro in the street. 
I was not greatly interested in his appearance. But 
there was something in the grace and beauty of the 
nine-year-old Ted that fascinated me at once. His 
dark hair was so soft and silky, the colouring of his 
delicately-formed face so rich and beautiful, his eyes 
were so large and dark and bright, and his every 
movement so full of grace, that I felt I should never 
be tired of looking at him. 

" I shall be fond of that one," I murmured to my- 
self; and I watched him eagerly as he began to 
bound hither and thither in romping glee with his 
brother and the dog, till at last their movements 
carried them beyond the range of my vision, and I 
was left with tears in my eyes, saying to myself, 
'* Oh, why was I made lame and weak ? " 

And in this mood Aunt Mary found me. 

Her sweet smiles and kind words ought to have 
cheered me, but I was still half ashamed of being 
anything but miserable. I would not say how beau- 
tiful I foimd everything. I let the tears gather in 
my eyes, and did not try to wipe them away. 

" GeoflSrey and Ted are very pleased that you have 
come," said Aunt Mary presently. " They would like 
to come and see you soon." 

But I turned my head sullenly away, and said, ** I 
don't want to see them." 

" Why not. my child ? " 
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" I never did know any boys, and I don't want to. 
Tm lame. Why should I be lame ? Other boys are 
not." 

Aunt Mary did not answer for a moment, and then 
she spoke very gently, — 

"Darling, you know who sends you this trial to 
bear ? " 

" I suppose so," I answered sullenly. 

" Does not that make it easier to bear ? " 

" No." 

"And yet your Father loves you, Arnold. He 
will help you to bear the cross he has sent you." 

" I don't believe it," I answered passionately. " If 
he loved me, he wouldn't have taken my mother away. 
I could bear it, I could be patient when she was here ; 
but now I can't." 

Aimt Mary made no answer in words to this wild 
speech, of which I was half afraid as soon as I had 
spoken it. She only bent her head and kissed me 
gently, murmuring, "Poor little Arnold; poor little 
orphan boy ! " And she said no more about a visit 
from my " cousins " that night. 

Yet I was miserable and felt very wicked, although 
Aunt Mary had not scolded me. I knew how grieved 
my mother would have been had she heard my wicked 
words. She had tried so hard to teach me to love 
our heavenly Father ; and sometimes, whilst listening 
to her words, I had thought I did love him. But it 
could not have been a real love ; for as soon as her 
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gentle presence was removed from me, my heart was 
full of bitterness against him. I knew I did not 
truly love him. I felt utterly wretched and alone, 
and I cried myself to sleep that night, as I had done 
many nights previously. It was hardly a good be- 
ginning of life in the new home. 



CHAPTER III. 



TWO BROTHERS. 



I WAS asleep next morning, and sleeping soundly, 
when I was suddenly awakened by a bright flood 
of light which streamed into the room. I rubbed 
my eyes, and sat up in my little bed. A smiling, 
rosy maid-servant, in fresh print dress and snow- 
white cap and apron, was opening the shutters, 
and the glorious sprmg sunshme — sunshine that 
one never sees in London — came streaming into the 
room. 

Outside, the tall trees stood out in bold relief 
against the dazzling gold of the sky, and the green 
grass sparkled with the dew-drops which lay upon it 
like a thick white carpet. And how the shadows 
danced and chased each other over the sunny lawn ; 
and how the birds sang in the sunshine ! I had 
never dreamed of such beauty or of such music. 

"Now, Master Arnold, it's a lovely morning for 
you," said the smiling girl. " I am going to help you 
to dress and get down to the breakfast-room. It's 
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like summer outside. Master Geof&ey has been out 
these two hours and more." 

I stared at the girl aghast. Surely I was not 
expected to get up to breakfast, to go down and face 
a strange household, I who was always treated as an 
invalid. 

" I never get up for breakfast," I answered sharply; 
" and I can't go down. I don't want to see any one. 
I'm lame, and I'm sick. I shall stay where I am." 

But I soon found that I was no longer master of 
my own movements. I was washed and dressed 
whether I would or not ; and then the girl lifted me 
easily in her strong arms, wrapped a soft shawl about 
me, and carried me bodily from the room. 

A sound night's sleep had done its work. I was 
quite weU enough to experience a thrill of excitement 
and curiosity as I looked round me at the curious and 
beautiful things I passed. The corridor was wide and 
light, hung with pictures and armour, and covered 
with a thick soft carpet. The dark oak stairs were 
so wide and shallow that I was quite sure I should be 
able to get up and down them by the aid of my 
crutches. The great square hall, with its carpet and 
fire-places, was more like a room I thought than a 
hall, and was filled with objects that roused my 
admiration and curiosity. But I had no time to make 
any minute examination then, for Bessie the maid 
carried me quickly through it, and into a very bright, 
pretty room, with long windows opening into the 
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veranda, where, upon a snow-white cloth, breakfast 
was laid for four. Nobody was in the room yet, so I 
was laid down upon a sofa, and left alone to look 
about me. 

The" view from the window was the same as the 
one from my room ; and as I lay staring out upon the 
sunny lawn, wondering how the grass could look so 
green or the sunlight so bright, a shadow suddenly fell 
within the room, and GeoflTrey opened one of the long 
windows and came in. 

His brown face was glowing with exercise, his light 
hair was tumbled by the breeze, his boots were covered 
with brown soil, and his hands were anything but 
clean. He looked the picture of health and happiness. 
I felt an unreasoning pang of envy and jealousy even 
to see him in such perfect strength and joyous spirits. 

As his glance fell upon me he smiled suddenly. I 
can never forget Geofl&rey's smile so long as I live; 
it was so bright, so hearty, so full of laughter and 
happiness. It seemed to come from the very depth 
of his nature ; it beamed all over the honest face as 
though he really meant it. It was like a bright steady 
shaft of sunlight, and it seemed to go right home to 
the heart of those on whom it shone, and to call up 
an answering expression even upon the saddest face. 
I for one could not resist it, and I smiled back. 

"I am so glad you have come," said Geofl&rey. 
" We have been talking about you a whole week, Ted 
and I." 
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I made no answer, not knowing what to say. 

"We mean to make you quite strong and jolly/* 
continued Geoffiey, with another broad smile. " This 
is the most first-rate place in the whole world." 

I made no answer, but turned my head away. I 
felt half vexed without knowing why. 

"I'll teach you all about farming, and chickens, 
ducks, and cows, and pigs; and well drive you out 
into the woods ; and well show you all our favourite 
places. YouVe just come the right time. Everything 
is coming on splendidly. The bluebells are trying 
all they know to come out, and I found a wood- 
anemone yesterday quite open ; and there's a bit of 
blackthorn in flower in the orchard hedge in the 
shelter of the south wall, and the peach trees are 
beginning to come quite out, and it's only the twentieth 
of March to-day. I never knew anything like it." 

Geoffrey's face fairly glowed, but he was talking 
riddles to me. I knew no more about spring flowers 
than an underground mole, and I could not understand 
his enthusiasm. It seemed childish to me. My silence 
appeared at last to disconcert him a little. He looked 
down at his boots and then at his hands. 

" I must go and get cleaned up," he said, and he 
made a hasty exit by the door. 

He had been gone only a few minutes before the 
door opened again, and Ted came bounding in. He 
looked even more beautiful, now that I saw him in 
the morning sunlight and close at hand, than upon the 
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lawn last night. I was very susceptible to personal 
beauty, and my heart went out to him at once. 

He too paused and looked at me smiling. Then he 
came up and put his arms caressingly round my neck, 
laying his soft cheek against mine. 

"We are going to be your brothers now, Arnold, 
(Jeoff and I. Poor Arnold ! We are going to make 
you quite well and happy, and dear Aunt Mary will 
help us. You shall never cry or be unhappy any 
more. Every one is happy here." 

I kissed Ted and clung to him, and felt I could love 
him very dearly. He was so gentle, so beautiful, and 
• his voice wa. soft like a bird's. I thought I should 
be quite happy if I could only be like him. 

He had gentle, winning ways, and the caressing 
confidence of one used to be loved. Before many 
minutes were over I felt at home with him, and I 
began to feel half ashamed of my former sulleimess. 

When Aunt Mary came in a few minutes later she 
found us in earn Jtalk. and she kissed us both with 
her sweetest smile before sitting down to the urn. 

Geofl&rey was a few minutes late, and he came in 
with a rush, flinging his arms round Aunt Mary's neck 
m a warm embrace before taking his seat. 

" Late, Geoflfrey," she said gently, yet with a smile. 

" I came in in time. Aunt Mary, but I was dirty. 
They are ploughing the nine-acre field, and the ground 
is heavy. I never knew it worse. — Oh! and, Ted, 
Tve found a blackbird's nest in one of the laurel 
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bushes down by the pond ; but there are no eggs yet. 
And they caught a crow in the trap yesterday ; but 
Archer says there are two more sneaking about the 
poultry-yard. I do hope they'll soon get caught, for 
WhitetaiFs brood are all but hatched. Archer says he 
expects they'll break the shell some time to-day." 

Ted listened with interest to these details, but not 
with the enthusiastic absorption which Gteoflfrey 
evinced. Aunt Mary was reading her letters. Pres- 
ently she looked up and said, — 

** Papa writes that his business is nearly over, and 
that he will be home again on Saturday." 

Ted's face brightened, and he clapped his hands, 
crying, " Oh, I am so glad ! " But I fancied that 
Geoflfrey's clouded over a very little ; at any rate he 
did not echo Ted's words. 

After breakfast both boys were eager to know what 
I would like to do, and what they could do for me. 
I was not used to company, and I felt rather oppressed 
by these attentions. At last I got out that I should 
like to lie still and talk with Ted. 

I could not tell why it was, but Qeofl&rey's eager 
love of outdoor life wearied and almost irritated me. 
It seemed impossible to me that he should have any 
sympathy with one like myself, helpless and ignorant. 
He looked at me rather wistfully when I made my 
choice, and "lingered a little while; but as I did not 
look at him again, he presently stole away. 

Ted seemed pleased and flattered by my preference 
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He sat at my feet and chattered away till I soon began 
to feel quite intimate, and was able to talk back to 
him. He told me all about himself and GeoflBrey, 
what they did and how they lived ; how Aunt Mary 
and their father taught them mostly, except certain 
days when they went up to the Rectory to have some 
lessons ; and how he loved his books and lessons, and 
was almost up to Geoffrey, who could not bear them. 
In a short while I felt as though I had known these 
so-called cousins for months ; and I was sure that in 
Ted I had found a friend — my first friend. 

" I like books, Ted ; I am like you. Why does not 
Geofirey ? " 

" I don't know. He does like some — those about 
plants and animals, and machinery and natural science. 
But Latin and Greek, and history and geography he 
can't bear. Papa calls him a hm dunce. He s^ets so 
angry sometimi" 

" What is your father like ? " I asked in some little 
trepidation. 

" He's the dearest father in the world ! " cried Ted 
with enthusiasm. "Perhaps you will be frightened 
of him at first. Some people are, for he can look 
very stem. But he is never stem with me. / love 
him ever so much." 

The accent was so marked that I could not help 
asking, " Does not Geofirey ? " 

Ted laughed his little soft laugh and shook his 
head 
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"Not like I do. I think Geoff is half afraid of 
him." 

" You are not afraid, Ted ? " 

" I ? Oh no. I am not afraid of any one." 

" I should think every one loved you, Ted," I said 
with a sudden burst of confidence. " I do." 

He laughed again, and kissed me. 

" Yes," he answered softly, " I think they do." 



CHAPTER IV. 



A HOLIDAY. 



Days passed on, slowly at first, but soon more rapidly. 
It was on Monday that I had arrived at Hazelmere 
Hall, and now Saturday was here. 

I had grown to feel at home in the new place, and 
already I was stronger and learning to be more active. 
In the little lodging-house I had had no chance of using 
such strength as I possessed ; but here, in this great 
house, with its large rooms and spacious hall aD on 
a level, I could hobble about on my crutches easily 
enough, and soon learned to be quite nimble and 
adventurous. Fresh air, fresh milk, and all the other 
*' fresh " good things of life which used to be unattain- 
able, helped on wonderfully. Aunt Mary's loving and 
judicious encouragement and approval were a great 
incentive to wholesome exertion. I had been rather 
proud of my weakness in past days, and had clung to 
my invalid habits. Now I began to feel ashamed of 
them, and to try to throw them ofi*. 

Ted was still my friend and companion. I was 

(780) 3 
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almost ready to worship him for his beauty, and spirit, 
and pretty, gentle ways. He accepted my homage 
without the least self-consciousness, and was very 
tender and caressing towards me. 

He did not seem to tire of staying indoors with me 
for long hours together, even though the sun shone and 
the birds sang and everything seemed to call him out. 
I often wondered at his sweet unselfishness. 

Of Geoffrey I saw but little. He was for ever out 
of doors, save at the unwelcome hours for study. 
Sometimes I used to fancy he would have been 
pleased to stay with me had I asked him to do so; 
but I never did. I preferred the company of Ted. 

Yet in his own way Geoffrey tried to be very kind 
to me. He seldom came in without bringing me some 
treasure from the great outdoor world which he loved 
so well. One day it would be a spray of delicate 
laurel blossom already bursting into bloom ; another, 
a branch of sycamore or horse-chestnut unfolding its 
delicate green leavea Or it would be a spray of 
larch, or a bit of blackthorn, or a snowy mass of 
white blossom from plum or cherry tree. And he 
would handle and talk of his treasures as though he 
really loved them ; they were to him like companions 
and friends. He took the same pride in their won- 
derful forwardness that a parent does in the early 
development of his family. His raptures over flowers 
and leaves I could as yet hardly imderstand ; but I 
could appreciate his pride and joy when he brought 
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me, carefully shielded in his cap, four or five little 
wee chickens, like variegated balls of floss silk, and 
told me that they were his own hen's laying and 
hatching, and that there were eleven of them in all. 
He told me he had a sitting of ducks' eggs under 
another of his hens, and that he was going to buy 
another as soon as he had collected money enough. 
Somebody had ofiered him a fine sitting of Aylesbury 
ducks' eggs at half a crown, and he was very keen 
about them. 

I never could make out whether his love for plants 
or his love for animals was the greater. From the 
windows or the veranda I was for ever seeing him 
tramping over the fields and park, always with his 
great mastiff King at his heels, and often with half a 
dozen smaller dogs in full cry after him. His beau- 
tiful little black horse, which he had broken himself, 
Ted told me, would follow him about like a dog ; and 
when mounted on his back, sometimes with some- 
times without saddle or bridle, there seemed nothing 
he would not dare. They fiew over the ground like 
the wind, clearing hedges and ditches in their course. 
Nothing seemed to daunt them. Ted would say ad- 
miringly that Geofl&rey could do anything. He had 
an honest belief in his brother which I thought very 
generous ; and he never seemed the least bit jealous 
of his superior strength and courage. 

But I must continue my story. The Saturday after 
my arrival was a day long to be remembered, for upon 
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that day I made my first acquaintance with real fields 
and woods. 

Saturday was always a holiday with my little com- 
panions, and this particular day rose so wonderfully 
bright, and the sun shone with such heat and power, 
that Aunt Mary said, as I was growing used to the 
outside air, I might have a drive in the pony-chaise, 
and be out of doors from eleven till three, provided 
the sun still kept out; and that we might take our 
dinner with us, and have it in the woods. 

The prospect was enchanting, and filled me with 
excitement and delight. I had no idea what country 
lanes were like, nor what woods looked like in the 
early spring-time. 

The pony-chaise came to the door, drawn by a pretty 
glossy brown pony, which was quite to be trusted to 
Geoffrey's guidance. I sat beside him, well wrapped 
up, and covered all over by the great fur carriage-rug ; 
and Ted, perched up behind on the back-seat, with the 
basket of provisions at his feet, kept us all alive by 
his merry chatter as we drove along. 

I had never seen anything like it. I could hardly 
speak or listen, so absorbed was I by the fresh, tender 
loveliness of everything around. Geoffrey's eyes were 
everywhere, spying out at each turn some marvellous 
indication of the early season. How he could distinguish 
one plant from another by their tiny green leaves nest- 
ling down in bank or ditch, was more than I could even 
guess. It seemed almost vmcanny to my untrained eyes. 
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And then we reached the wood ; not a very dense 
one, and not gloomy or dark, for the trees were yet 
leafless, only showmg by their swelling buds that 
summer was drawing near. The undergrowth was 
rather thick, but it was not yet green, only budding ; 
and beneath, on the soft brown turf and moss, sprout- 
ing from amongst their veil of fallen leaves and dry 
wood, were climips of pale primroses, of deep-golden 
daffodils, and, more shy and sweet still, purple and 
white violets, nestling down in sheltered hollows 
among the great tree-roots. The sun shone warmly in 
through the network of branches, and made a soft 
quivering light, which was like nothing I had ever 
seen before. I held my breath to gaze. 

Geoflfrey had turned off from the main road, and 
was driving slowly down a rough grass-grown track 
that was evidently but little used. When we seemed 
to be in the heart of the wood he stopped, and said, — 

" Now, Ted, jump down. You help Arnold along 
to the brook where we always camp. It isn't very 
far nor very rough. I'll leave the basket here, and 
take the pony to the inn, and then I'll run back and 
carry it along with me." 

But Ted's bright face clouded suddenly. 

" O Geoff, don't do that ! Why should you ? Why, 
it's a mile and a half to the inn, and you'll be half 
the time we have, coming and going, two journeys. 
Let's take Brownie out of the shafts. He'll never 
run away. We can tether him up too, and you know 
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how to harness him when we have to go. We always 
used to do so with the old donkey." 

"Yes," assented Geoffrey. Then he added doubt- 
fully, " But didn't papa say we weren't to do so with 
the pony ? I'm almost sure he did." 

Ted made no answer just at once; and then his 
face and voice alike took their most sweet and coaxing 
expression, as he said, — 

"Never mind this once, Geoff. I'm sure papa 
wouldn't mind just this time. Besides, we're not 
quite sure he ever said it. It will quite spoil our day 
if you are away so long. Arnold has never been in a 
wood before, and you can tell him so much more about 
the things than I can. Do stay, dear Geoff!" 

Geoffrey hesitated, and seemed reluctant to yield, 
although the proposition was very much to his hking j 
but he never could resist Ted's pleading, and the 
younger brother carried the day triumphantly. 

I could see that Geoffrey's conscience pricked him, 
and that he was not easy in his mind ; but, boy-like, 
he quickly forgot all discomfort in the delights of a 
holiday in the woods. 

I shall never forget the beauty and glorious freedom 
of that day. Had I been able to run about and play, 
I could not have been more utterly content and 
wonder-stricken. You boys who have run wild in 
the woods all your lives can never understand one 
tithe of what I experienced, and I shall not try to 
describe my sensations. 
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No one could have been a better companion on such 
a day than Geoffrey. He seemed unable to tire of 
answering questions and responding to my raptures. 
For once I found him more sympathetic than Ted, 
who grew weary from time to time of our talk, and 
would wander away in search of other amusement. 

" Geoflfirey," I said suddenly on one of these occa- 
sions — I was of a speculative turn, often puzzled by 
strange fancies, with which I liked to puzzle others in 
turn — ^" Geoffrey, when you look round at all this, 
and see the sun and the trees and the flowers, and 
hear the birds, and look up right away into the sky, 
what do you think about ? What is it makes you 
feel happy and glad ? Tell me what you feel : it is 
all strange to me ; I can't imderstand myself." 

Geoffirey looked at me and knitted his brow, and 
then he gazed slowly all round him ; and his answer 
came presently, spoken with a certain thoughtful de- 
liberation, not like his usual impetuous enthusiasm. 

" You mean you want to know what makes it all 
seem so beautiful ? — ^what makes us feel that we have 
to be glad and may be glad ? — ^what is the best part 
of aU ?" 

"Why, yes; I suppose so," I answered, perplexed 
by the change that had come over Geoffrey's face, 
which I could not comprehend in its joyous serenity. 

" Well, I think the best of it all is that God made it, 
and that he likes us to enjoy it and to be happy. Don't 
you r 
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The answer was so unexpected, and was spoken so 
quietly and as a matter of course, that I was quite 
taken aback. It was about the last idea I should have 
expected to hear from Geoffrey's lips ; and certainly 
nothing had been further from my own thoughts. I 
looked blank and said nothing, and was glad that Ted 
returned the next minute. 

"We must be going," said Geoffrey. "It is nearly 
three, and Aunt Mary only gave us till then." 

Ted pleaded for another half -hour, and was sure 
Aunt Mary would not mind. But this time Geoffrey 
was firm, and we were soon in marching order. Ted 
carried the empty basket and the flowers and trea- 
sures we had collected, and Geoffrey helped me care- 
fully over the rough ground. I was surprised to find 
him so strong, so gentle, and so thoughtful. 

The pony and chaise were safe enough where we 
had left them, and the business of harnessing Brownie 
was set in motion. Now Brownie was well enough 
used to a game of play with his little masters, but he 
• did not understand that they were not playing now. 
He capered and frisked, and tossed up his head and 
his heels, and in fact did everything that he ought 
not, and nothing that he ought. 

I, looking on at the three, saw pretty plainly that 
if Geoffrey had been alone he could have managed the 
creature well enough; but with Ted dancing about, 
laughing, shouting, and clapping his hands, he could 
not make the pony stand still for a moment. 
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At last, by dint of great exertions, they managed 
to get him between the shafts ; when, with a sudden 
last display of energy, he threw his heels once more 
into the air and kicked a great hole right through 
the splash-board. And the pony-chaise had only just 
been done up for the season ! 

Both boys stood aghast for a moment, and then 
Geoflfrey, without a word, began to fasten the straps 
and secure the pony in the traces. 

" O Geoffrey, what shall we do ? " 

" Get home as fast as we can. He has not done 
anything to stop us. It is only the splash-board that 
is hurt." 

" But, Geoff, what will papa say ? He will be so 
angry." 

" Yes. It was disobedience." 

" That always makes him angry. (Jeoff, what shall 
you do ? Shall you tell him ? " 

*' Of course I shall." 

" But, I mean, all about it ? Why should you ? 
He would think it just an accident, and not be angry." 

" Hush, Ted ! " said Geoffrey with a quick look of 
pain, which the thought of his father's displeasure had 
failed to awaken. " I shall tell him. It was my fault. 
I am the eldest. — Come, Arnold, let me help you in." 

" And he is coming home to-night," murmured Ted, 
looking ruefully at the broken carriage. 

The drive home was a silent one. 



CHAPTER V. 



THE FATHER. 



As we drove up to the house, Ted shaded his eyes 
with his hand and looked eagerly ahead. Then he 
cried suddenly,— 

" There's papa ! Geoff, look ! There's papa stand- 
ing waiting for us ! Drive fast ! How nice that he 
has come back ! " 

Already Ted's fear was drowned in delight at the 
sight of his beloved parent. The little carriage had 
hardly stopped before he was out and in his father's 
arms, clinging to him with loving demonstrations 
of joy. 

" O papa, dear papa ! It is so nice to have you 
back I " 

Colonel Douglas returned his little son's caresses 
with great tenderness; but he soon put him down, 
and spoke a few kind words to me. 

He was a very handsome but a stern-looking man, 
and every inch the soldier. He was more like Geofl&rey 
than Ted; or rather I should say Geoffrey was like 
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him, for he was fair in colouring, only that he had 
been deeply bronzed by the Indian sun. He was a 
man to be feared as well as loved. I felt that I 
could do both, but that fear would come first. 

Last of all. Colonel Douglas turned to Geoftey, 
and his smile, though less gentle, was very pleasant. 

"Well, my boy, and how are you getting on ? " 

"Papa," said Geoffrey standing up, and looking 
bravely into his father's eyes, "it is my fault. I 
did what you told me not, and the pony -chaise is 
broken." 

His father gave a quick glance at the damage done. 

" How came that about ? " 

And Geoffrey told his tale, only concealing Ted's 
share of blame. 

The colonel's face grew stem. 

"I thought I had told you not to attempt to 
harness or unharness the pony ? " 

" Yes, papa, you did." 

" Had you forgotten that, Geoffrey ? " 

The answer was rather long in coming, and came 
with effort : — 

" No, papa." 

"Then it was deliberate disobedience," continued 
Colonel Douglas sternly. "GeoflSrey, I am disap- 
pointed in you — deeply disappointed. How can you 
expect me to trust you when you behave so ? Dis- 
obedience where you are trusted, is a dishonourable 
breach of confidence, unworthy of a man or a gentleman. 
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In your case the offence is aggravated inasmuch as 
you are setting a bad example to your brother, and 
teaching him to follow in your footsteps. I am much 
displeased with you, Geoffrey." 

I saw Gteofirey's throat swell and his lip quiver; 
but he mastered himself, and answered steadily, — 

" Papa, I am very sorry." 

" So you have said many times ; but the proof of 
sorrow is amendment." 

The boy made no answer. 

"I cannot bear to begin with fault-finding and 

Colonel Douglas with a ring of impatient regret in 
his stern tones ; " but I cannot let such an offence as 
this pass without notice. I shall stop yoiu: pocket- 
money for three months to help to pay for the 
damage you have done; and to try to teach you 
obedience, you must remain indoors the whole of to- 
morrow after you return from church." 

Geoffrey turned and went away without a word. 
I think he was afraid to trust his voice. My heart 
ached for him. Ted had stood all the while with 
drooping head and downcast mien. Every moment I 
expected to see him spring forward and claim his own 
far larger share of the blame ; but he did not say a 
word until Geoflfirey had gone, and then indeed he did 
more. He crept to his father's' side, took one of his 
hands, and caressingly laid his cheek against it. But 
the words spoken were not those I had expected to hear. 
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"Papa, dear papa, don't be angry with Geofirey, 
please. It makes me so unhappy. He is such a 
dear Geoffrey ; and it was I, too, as well as he." 

The father patted his child's head, and his face 
relaxed. 

" When Geofirey does wrong he must be punished, 
Ted. Disobedience is a very bad fault, and I always 
punish it wherever I see it. It would be just the 
same if it were you, Ted. I could not overlook it. 
Try to be a man, my child. Try not to give way 
too readily. But I can trust my little Ted. I know 
he would do nothing that would grieve his father." 

I expected to see Ted covered with confusion, but 
instead of that he looked up at his father with his 
beautiful dark eyes full of innocent tenderness. 

"I love you, dear papa! I like to please you 
always." 

And the strong man stooped and kissed the child 
with a kind of passionate tenderness wonderful to see 
in*any one so self -restrained. And the two wandered 
off* together hand in hand, leaving me in a state of 
great bewilderment and dissatisfaction. All the little 
scene had passed so quickly that I hardly grasped 
at its true significance. I fancied I must have been 
in some way deceived ; for surely loving little Ted 
would never let Geoffrey suffer for his misdeeds, as it 
had seemed to me that he had done. I would wait 
and ask him about it. 

By the time we met at the tea-table the cloud 
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seemed to have rolled away. Geoffrey looked a little 
subdued, but Ted was full of gay spirit, and Colonel 
Douglas talked to all of us very pleasantly, without 
making any allusion to what had passed earlier in the 
day. Ted sat close to him, chattering away with all 
his might ; and Geoffrey by-and-by forgot his silence, 
and launched out into eloquent descriptions of what 
was going on in the great world of nature, which he 
loved so well. 

Aunt Mary's gentle presence always seemed to act 
like oil upon the waters; and she had a way of 
leading me on to talk and to join in what was 
passmg, which was very reassuring and helpful in 
makmg me feel at home. 

Colonel Douglas, too, was very kind, and soon 
told me that if his sister was my aunt, he must 
surely be my uncle; and so I learned to call him 
Uncle Reginald, and to love him in a kind of fearful 
way that had a certain fascination in it. 

*'Ted," I said that evening as he came into my 
room, according to custom, to bid me good-night, — 
" Ted, I want to ask you something, if you won't be 
«exed." 

If' Vexed, Arnold ! Oh no, I shan't be vexed. 
What is it?" 

" Well, about to-day, you know. Don't you think it 
was really your fault, not GeoflBrey's, that the carriage 
was broken ? " 

" Mine ? " asked Ted innocently. ** How mine ? " 
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" Why, because it was you who persuaded QeoflBrey 
to stay, and not put the carriage up at the inn. He 
would have done that if it had not been for you." 

" Would he ? " returned Ted doubtf uUy. " I don't 
think I said very much. I think we all wanted to 
stay." 

"And then you let Geoffrey have all the blame 
and all the punishment. I thought it was very 
unfair." 

The tears sprang to Ted's eyes, and he looked 
almost reproachfully at me. He answered in his 
appealing way, — 

" Arnold, don't say that ; you make me unhappy. 
I would have said something, but it only makes it 
worse. Papa thinks it is Geoffs fault for leading me 
into mischief, and that seems to vex him more than 
Geoffs doing it himself." 

I paused, hardly knowing what to say, feeling the 
flaw in the argument, yet unable to detect it. For 
the first time since my arrival Ted's soft tones jarred 
upon me. It was not like a child's, that calculating 
spirit. Geoffrey, I felt by instinct, would never have 
had the art to dive down to such a conclusion. 

"Well, Ted, I don't thmk I would let myself be 
made out such a baby, that I had to have all my sins 
fastened upon my brother. GeoflSrey is only three 
years older than you are." 

" What can I do ? " said Ted appealinfi;ly. " I can't 
help it." 
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As I had no suggestion to offer, I held my peace. 

" Geoff can't bear me to get into trouble," continued 
Ted. "He would much rather it was himself. He 
doesn't mind." 

I remembered the look on Geoflfirey's face, and 
thought differently. Yet it was very hard to feel 
vexed with Ted for long, he was so loving himself 
and so gentle. Before he left me that night we had 
quite made up our little difference, and I was almost 
ready to condone any offence of which he had been 
guilty. 

But I was still rather disturbed in my mind, and 
when Aunt Mary came in, as she always did to all 
our rooms the last thing at night, I was lying broad- 
awake, quite contrary to custom, for the sweet 
country air had made me sleep like a top these past 
nights. 

"Awake, little boy!" she said softly. "Is any- 
thing the matter ? " 

" No, Aunt Mary, not exactly. Only I can't help 
wondering about something." 

" What is it, Arnold ? Anything I can tell you ? " 

" I don't know, Aunt Mary ; perhaps you could. I 
wonder what makes Uncle Reginald love Ted more 
than Geofirey." 

Aunt Mary paused, and looked at me, and then 
she set down her candle and came and sat down 
beside me. 

" What makes you think that he does, Arnold ? '' 
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"Why, I can see it for myself; can't you ?" 
Aunt Mary paused awhile, and so I continued, — 
" And I don't think it's fair ; and I want to know 
why it is." 

" Hush, Arnold ! " said Aunt Mary gently. " You 
must not allow yourself to judge other people too 
readily, especially those who are older and wiser than 
yourself; and I hope you will not talk so to your 
cousins. But since you have asked me such a curious 
question, I see I must explain something to you. 
Tou know Ted is a very little boy, young for his 
age, and not very strong, and has always been rather 
the pet and the baby. And he is the very image of 
his mother; and your uncle loved her very, very 
dearly, and was nearly broken-hearted when she died. 
So when he sees in Ted something which reminds him 
so much of her, it makes him very loving and tender ; 
and although he loves Geofireytoo, he does not show 
it quite in the same way. Do you understand, 
darling ? " 

"Yes, I think so," I answered doubtfully. "But, 
Aunt Mary, you love GeoflBrey as much as Ted, don't 
you ? " 

"Yes, dear," she answered, stooping to kiss me. 
** I love Geoffrey very dearly." 
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CHAPTER VI. 



Geoffrey's punishment. 



It must not be supposed that in the changes and 
interests of my new life I had forgotten my sorrow, 
or ceased to think of the tender mother whom I had 
lost. 

Far from it. I spent many lonely, unhappy, tear- 
ful hours mourning her loss, and dreaming of the 
sweet bygone days. But it is not my own history 
that I am telling, and so I pass over in silence my 
own private thoughts and feelings. 

On the afternoon of the day following Colonel 
Douglas's return, I was in a very wretched frame of 
mind, lonely and dejected, yet not desiring company 
nor expecting it. Aunt Mary had gone to church : 
Ted was somewhere with his father ; Geoffrey might 
be anywhere. Nobody could ever guess where he 
was to be found. Probably he was roaming over the 
fields and far away this lovely afternoon. I had for- 
gotten his father's prohibition ; and as GeoflFrey was 
never to be found in the house when he could possibly 
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get away from it, I was not a little surprised when 
the door opened and he walked in. 

"Are you alone, Arnold? May I come and sit 
with you ? I should like to if I shan't disturb you." 

" Are you not going out ? " 

" I mustn't," answered Geofirey colouring ; and 
then he sat down beside one of the long windows — 
we were in the little breakfast-parlour — and looked 
out rather wistfully upon the bright world without. 

I was in no talking mood myself ; and when 
Geoflfrey's gaze shifted from the sunlit garden to my 
face, I was too absorbed to notice it, and I started 
when he spoke. 

" Arnold, is anything the matter ? " 

I hardly knew how to answer, and so I asked a 
question in my turn. 

" How do you mean ? " 

" I thought you looked unhappy," 

" Yes, I am." 

" Are you ? I am very sorry. Why ? " 

"I was thinking about my mother," I answered, 
and I was conscious that my lip quivered. 

Geoflfrey's face and voice alike softened. 

"She is dead," he said softly. "And that makes 
you sorry, I know. My mother is dead too." He 
spoke the last words absently, as though to himself ; 
but I heard and noticed them. 

" Can you remember her ? " 

" Hardly — only just — But I like to think that 
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she is up in heaven. I shall know her there, I am 
sure." 

Again came the look of mingled gravity and 
serenity so strange to see upon a bright boyish face 
like Geofirey's. His words raised an uncomfortable 
feeling in my mind. Dearly as I loved my mother, I 
never looked forward to meeting her in the great 
hereafter. I had far too strong a dread of death. 
All my thoughts were regrets for the happy past, and 
longings for her to come back to me. I had no wish 
to think of the only way by which we ever could 
meet again. 

" GeoflSrey," I said, " do you ever think about 
that ? " 

" About what ? " 

" Why, what you said — going to heaven, and seeing 
your mother ?" 

" Yes, sometimes, not very often. But it's nice to 
feel that it will come some day." 

" Nice ! aren't you afraid ? " 

" Afraid of what ? " 

" Afraid of dying." 

"Why, no," answered Geoflfirey slowly; "I don't 
think I'm afraid. I don't want to die. I want to 
grow up and do a lot of things first ; and everything 
is so beautiful, I couldn't bear to have to go away — ^I 
mean I should be very sorry. But I don't see any- 
thing to be afraid of." 

I was silent. It was not easy for me to talk on 
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such subjects with any one; but something in Geofirey's 
matter-of-fact fashion of speaking lightened the dif- 
ficulty considerably, and I was very curious. 

" Geoflfrey," I began once more, thinking of his last 
words, and those he had spoken yesterday in the 
wood, " do you love God ? " 

" Why, yes, of cotirse I do." The answer came quite 
readily, and with no shamefacedness. " You do, don't 
you, Arnold ? " 

I felt perplexed and ashamed, but to Geoflfrey I 
had to speak the truth ; his honesty seemed to com- 
pel it. 

" I don't believe I do, really. Of course I know I 
ought. I know he is very good, and loves us, and all 
that ; but I can't feel it. It doesn't seem real. How 
can we tell that he does ? " 

" Not real ? " echoed Geofirey in surprise ; then 
with one of his most radiant smiles he pointed out of 
the window and said, ** Why, he made all that. Isn't 
that real enough ? " 

I followed the direction of his gaze, and looked 
upon the beautiful world without ; but it did not say 
to me what it did to him. 

" How do you mean ? " I asked. 

" Can't you see ? " questioned GteoflBrey, knitting his 
brows in a kind of perplexity. " How can one help 
loving him, when he made all that for us ? " 

"I don't believe I do," I answered hesitatingly. 
" I don't think I believe as you do." 
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" Don't you ? " he responded. " But you say your 
prayers ? " 

" Oh yes, of course." 

" But you couldn't, you know, if you didn't believe; 
could you ? " 

It was some minutes before I made any rejoinder 
to this. 

"It isn't exactly that I don't believe," I said at 
last in explanation, "but it doesn't seem any good. 
It doesn't seem as though God could hear or would 
care to listen ; and I get tired of the same thing said 
over and over again. It used to be different when 
mamma used to say it." 

Geoffrey looked at me with greater comprehension. 

"I know what you mean. I sometimes feel like 
that — I mean at regular prayer-times. I can't al- 
ways think just as I should like. Often my head 
seems fvM of all kinds of other things, and I can't 
think properly about my prayers. But then, don't 
you think one always says prayers best at odd times, 
when they come of themselves ? " 

I never remembered to have prayed in that kind 
of spontaneous fashion aU my life. I hardly under- 
stood him. 

" How do you mean ? " 

" Why, you know — when one is alone, out of doors, 
and everything looks so beautiful. Doesn't it seem 
as though one could look right up into God's face and 
tell him everything ? Don't you think he seems very 
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near then ? Wasn't that what you were thmking out 
in the wood yesterday ? That's the kmd of way I 
like to say my prayers." 

" But how can you — out of doors, like that ? " 

"Why, easily. God is always watching us and 
listening. He likes us to talk to him. We needn't 
always kneel down to do it." 

I felt rather scandalized by this view of things. 

"I don't think that can be a proper way of 
praying." 

"Don't you?" arid Geoffrey's face clouded for a 
moment. " I used once to be afraid that perhaps it 
wasn't the right way ; it's very hard to know about 
that kind of thing; but I don't think it can be 
wrong. Aunt Mary doesn't either. She says she 
often says prayers walking about in the woods and 
fields. She always understands just everything I 
want to explain to her. And once she showed me 
two such nice verses. I was telling her how hard it 
was to say my prayers right. It was last year, in 
the spring-time, just when things were coming out as 
they are now ; and every morning I was wondering 
what I should find new, and wanting to get out ; and 
sometimes I couldn't say my prayers properly till I 
got out of doors and amongst it all. It made me feel 
wicked ; and then Aunt Mary showed me something in 
a book. I'll go and get it, and read it to you — ^not 
the whole of it till another day, because it's not all a 
Sunday story ; but the two verses are. I'll fetch the 
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book in a moment." GeoflSrey rushed away, leaving 
me rather bewildered; but he was back in a very 
short time, bringmg a book. 

" Now listen," he said, finding the place quickly. 
" I think it is so nice : — 



' Farewell, farewell ; but this I tell 

To thee, thou wedding g^uest. 
He prayeth well who loveth well 
Both man and bird and boast. 

* He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small ; 
For the dear God who loveth us. 
He made and loveth all.' " 



Geoffrey looked up with his most joyous smile; and 
I smiled, from sympathy more than from comprehen- 
sion, for the idea was too new a one for me quite to 
grasp. I had been absorbed all my life by one love, 
to the exclusion of others. 

We did not, however, continue the subject. Geoffirey, 
boy-like, soon wearied of any one idea, and I was too 
shy to pursue it unasked. 

He closed his book, and gazed wistfully upon the 
sunny world without. Then he rose and wandered 
off to the window and stood there awhile. To a boy 
of his temperament it was as hard a trial as could well 
be found, this remaining long hours together indoors. 

" I wish I could go out," he said with a sigh. " It 
isn't like Sunday indoors." 

'•' I think it*s a great shame you have to stay/' I 
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remarked with some warmth. " I'd not submit to it 
if I were you ; Td have spoken up." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Geoflfrey. 

"Why, said that it was Ted's fault, not youra 
You know it was." 

" But it wasn't. How do you mean ? " 

"Why, he persuaded you. You wouldn't have 
done it if he hadn't. You were not to blame. It 
was his doing." 

" No, no ! " cried Greoflfrey, quickly and eagerly. 
" It was my disobedience all the same. Ted did not 
remember like I did ; and he is such a little chap. I 
ought to have known better. I did know better. 
Disobedience is a very bad thing. I know I ought to 
be punished." 

" Ted remembered quite well," I persisted. " He is 
not so very little. And I think he ought to have 
taken half of the blame and half of the punishment." 

" No, no 1" cried Geoflfrey again ; " I can't bear Ted 
to be punished. I'd much rather take it all. Be- 
sides, I deserve it. I'm the oldest, and I ought to 
think .for him as well as for myself. Papa is a 
soldier, and soldiers never disobey. I want to be a 
soldier too." 

" A soldier ! Why, Geoffrey, I thought you were 
going to be a country gentleman, and always live here 
with the animals and flowers." 

" Why, yes, I hope I am ; but I can be a soldier as 
well, can't I ? ^' 
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"Can you?" I asked doubtfully. "I don't see 
how." 

Geoflfrey was smiling in rather an odd way. 

" Don't you ? " he answered. " I think you will if 
you think about it. Some day, perhaps, I'll tell you 
all about it — if you can't guess without." 

I lay still awhile puzzling over this, and then I 
asked suddenly,— 

" Geoflfrey, do you love your father ? " 

A quick wave of colour swept over his brown face. 

" Why do you ask ? Why, yes, Arnold. I think 
I love him better than anybody else in the world." 

Something in the earnestness of the tone struck 
me with astonishment. I had never expected such 
an answer as that. 

" More than Ted or Aunt Mary ? " I asked, 

*' Yes, I think so," he answered slowly. " It's very 
hard to know about more or less, because love is not 
like anything else ; and I love them all so very much ; 
but I do think I love papa best" 

I said no more. Geoffi^y puzzled me anew each 
time he opened his lip& Who could have guessed, 
to see his Bhy. constmned maimer towards his father, 
how he really admired and loved him? It was a 
revelation to me. I had no notion of the kind of 
love which, seems almost to create fear. 

" Well, and what are you doing shut up here so 
quietly this fine afternoon?" It was Aunt Mary's 
voice that broke the silence. She came in smiling 
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in her sweet way, and sat down beside my couch. 
" Geoffirey ! you indoors ! I thought you would be 
taking Arnold out a little while this warm afternoon." 

Geoffirey came and sat on the floor at Aunt Mary's 
feet, and leaned his head upon her knee. '' I should 
like to very much, but T can't. I mustn't go out 
to-day.'* 

She laid her hand upon his head, gently smoothing 
the fair tumbled hair; but she aaked no questions, 
leaving him to tell her the story or not as he pleased. 

" It was disobedience," he continued humbly. 
" Aunt Mary, that is a very bad fault, isn't it ?" 

" Yes, Geoffirey, it is." 

"I am very sorry. I will try never to disobey 
any more. That will be the best way to show papa 
that I am sorry, won't it ?" 

" Yes, dear, the very best way. If we use every 
little fall back as a stepping-stone to help us to 
climb upwards more steadily, we shall find that the 
climbing grows more easy the higher we rise. And 
slips must not discourage us, but make us all the 
more careful and resolute in the future." 

Geoffirey smiled a little. Neither depression nor 
discouragement was a part of his nature. 

" Aunt Mary," he said in his grave, manly way, " I 
am going to be like that. I am going to try not to 
vex or trouble papa once, all through the summer, 
and to work very hard and try to be what he wants 
me to be." 
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I, lying opposite and watching both faces, could 
see Geoflfirey's aglow with happy and confident resolve. 
But Aunt Mary looked down upon him with some- 
thing almost sad in her sweet, tender smile. I was 
puzzled by the look upon her face, and wondered 
about it for a good whfle afterwards, perplexing 
myself in the eflfbrt to read its meaning aright. 

In the evening, at the quiet sunset hour, when the 
red and golden light was bathing tree and grass, and 
the sky was aglow with the glorious tints of declining 
day, (Jeoflfrey and I were again alone, silently watching 
from the windows the beauty of all without. 

Ted had been out since tea with his father, but 
now he came stealing in through the tall window, 
and slipped his arm coaxingly round Geoflfirey's neck. 

" Geoflf, dear, do come out, just for a little while. 
It's so dull alone; and King never will play when 
you're not there. Everything is 80 pretty. Do 
come." 

" I can't, Ted ; you know I can't. You heard what 
papa said yesterday." 

" But he won't know if you do," returned Ted in 
an eager, caressing way. " He's gone to see Mr. 
Humphreys, and he won't be back for ever so long. 
There's nobody about; and Axmt Mary is with her 
Bible class. Do, come just for a little while. He 
can't be vexed, if he does not know." 

Again came that quick look of pain over Geoffrey^s 
face which was hardly boy-like in its thoughtfulness. 
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" Don't, Ted !" he exdaimed hastily. 

" But you will come, just for a little ? please do." 

" I can't, Ted ; you know I can't." 

" Why not ? You don't know how pretty it all is.** 

" Yes, I do ; I know very well." 

" And you won't come ?" 

" No." 

The answer was so emphatic that Ted said no 
more in persuasion. 

"I can't think why not," he said pathetically. 
" Nobody would know." 

And then he went away somewhat downcast and 
aggrieved ; and Geoffrey and I sat still in silence. 



CHAPTER VII. 



A COMPACT. 



" Ted, IVe heard the cuckoo ! I've heard the cuckoo !" 
cried Geoffrey, bursting in upon us as we sat at break- 
fast one morning, his face flushed with joyous excite- 
ment, his eyes bright and eager. His boots were 
covered with soil and wet with dew ; and King, who 
had followed his little master into the room, was in 
much the same plight about the paws. " O Aunt 
Mary I" cried GeoflBrey, lifting his face for a kiss, and 
speaking with an exultation which I could hardly 
understand, " I've heard the cuckoo !" 

" Geoffrey," said Colonel Douglas quietly but rather 
sternly, " what makes you so late ? and why do you 
come into the room in such a dirty state ? You can- 
not expect to sit down to table in that guise." 

Geoflfrey coloured, but he looked into his father's 
face with his fearless smile, as he said, — 

" Good morning, papa. I think I forgot the time. 
I am sorry; but then the cuckoo — I couldn't help 
stopping to listen. — ^Ted, it was down in the little 
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* spinny ' by the stream beyond the old mill. It was 
calling so loud." 

"Have you been all dovm there?" cried Ted. 
" How early you must have been up !" 

" Why, the sun is up by six now. I can't sleep 
later this time of year." 

" Geoflfrey," said his father, " if you want any break- 
fast you must go and change your boots and wash 
your hands ; and I think I have told you before that 
I cannot allow that great dog in any part of the 
house except the hall." 

" Go out, King !" said Geoffrey, and the dog 
obeyed at once. The boy made his exit also. 

Uncle Reginald's face looked rather dark. " Will 
that boy never learn to remember what is said to 
him or to be orderly in his ways? I never knew 
any one so thoughtless and forgetful." 

** He is trying to improve," said Aunt Mary gently. 
" He has learned to be less heedless of late. At his 
age one must make allowances." 

" Ted is younger, and yet he is twice as trust- 
worthy. I never find him heedless or disobedient." 

Uncle Reginald's impatient tone softened into 
gentleness as he said these words, and his eyes 
sought the sweet, soft face of his child, and Ted's 
dark eyes met his with a confiding smile. Aunt 
Mary, however, made no reply to this comparison, 
unless a quiet, warning glance could be so called; 
and Geoffrey's entrance broke the silence that fol- 
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lowed. As we rose from table Colonel Douglas 
turned towards his elder son and said, — 

" Remember, Geoffrey, I shall have to put a stop 
to these morning walks, if you cannot learn to be 
punctual." Geoffrey's face clouded over a little at the 
severity of his father's tone. 

" But I think we must excuse it this once," said 
Aunt Mary's sweet voice. " It is only once a year 
that we can hear the cuckoo for the first time. I 
think it might have tempted me to stop and listen." 

Geoflfirey looked up gratefully, and even Uncle 
Reginald condescended to smile. But he shook his 
head too; and as he felt Ted's little hand slipped 
within his as usual, as he prepared to leave the 
house, he added, — 

" Why can't you learn a lesson from your little 
brother, Geoffrey ? He can be content without scour- 
ing the country before other people have left their 
beds, or bringing home endless rubbish to lumber up 
the whole place. Why can't you take example by 
him ?" 

Geoffrey hung his head and answered, " I'm afraid 
I shall never be like Ted." 

A change had come over the ways of the house 
since Uncle Reginald's return. The boys were free 
from all restraints for a fortnight, as it was Easter 
time ; but instead of my seeing more of my old com- 
panion through this increase of leisure, I saw less 
and less. 
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Ted was for ever with his father,— ^trotting beside 
him over the estate, perched up before him on his 
tall black horse when he rode, or sitting in his study 
to read or to play, whilst Colonel Douglas wrote letters 
and transacted business. He paid me a visit every 
now and then, and was always gentle and caressing 
in his manner ; but he did not stay long, and never 
seemed quite content out of his father's sight. 

I rather felt this desertion, although I said nothing. 
I had felt flattered by Ted's apparent partiality ; and 
I could not see why he should shelve me so completely 
without any cause on my part. It did not seem in 
keeping with the sweet, unselfish nature that I had 
believed him to possess. 

But my loneliness was not of long duration. About 
the fourth or fifth day after Ted's desertion, Geofl&^y 
chanced to stray into the room one morning with a 
small pail in his hand, from which a metal spoon- 
handle protruded. 

" Alone, Arnold ! Why, where's Ted ?" 

"With Uncle Reginald, I suppose," I answered 
rather gruffly. " I never see anything of him now." 

"Don't you?" said Geoflfrey surprised; then after 
a momentary hesitation he asked, with some diffidence, 
" I suppose you wouldn't care to come into the stack- 
yard and see me feed my chicks ?" 

" Oh, but I should," I answered with alacrity. 
" Get me my crutches and I'll come. I've often 
thought I'd like to, but Ted said it was dirty. He 
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doesn't like animals — ^not in the way you do. Does 
he, Geoffrey ?" 

" Not quite, I think. He doesn't care for the 
farm. He likes staying in the gardens; but I like 
to go everywhere." 

" I should like that too," I answered, catching by 
some subtle power of sympathy the enthusiasm of my 
companion. " I've so often wondered where you go 
and what you do, and wished I could do like you 
and go with you." 

Geoffrey turned his head and looked at me in 
honest surprise. " Have you ? I didn't know. I 
thought you liked being with Ted. Everybody likes 
Ted best ;" and he smiled proudly at the thought of 
his small brother's perfections. 

A week ago I might have answered differently; 
but now I said, with a certain air of judicial decision, 
" I'm not sure that I do." 

" I think you do," smiled Geoffrey. " I don't see 
how you could help it. I didn't know what to say 
to you at first, but Ted did directly ; didn't he ? 
He's so quick and loving. But I'd often have liked 
to stay, only I thought I was in your way somehow. 
I never guessed you'd care to come with me, or I'd 
have asked you before." 

I was learning to be nimble on my crutches. Get- 
ting about was no great difficulty for a short distance, 
provided the ground was tolerably smooth. Geoffrey^s 
hand was ever ready to help me over a rough piece ; 
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and he led me through the stable-yard, through a 
gate, and down a little piece of rutty road into the 
great stack-yard, where some half-a-dozen men were 
hard at work round a panting, puffing threshing- 
machine. 

The hen-coops stood in a row under a great stack 
not far from the gate by which we entered. There 
were five of them, and in each was a tribe of small 
woolly balls of black or yellow feathers toddling about 
on their little legs, and making a great squeaking and 
twittering over their discoveries. 

The moment Geoffrey and his pail appeared all 
* the tiny chicks set off" running to meet him as hard 
as their legs could carry them. I laughed and 
exclaimed with delight to see their eagerness and 
satisfaction in receiving their food, and to hear their 
perpetual twitter, twitter of delight. Then Geofl5:«y 
raised a bar in each coop and let the hens come out 
to scratch and feed, and look after the chicks ; and he 
told me in five minutes more about chickens and their 
ways than I had learned all my life before. 

" How many have you ?" I asked as we turned 
away. 

** Fifty chicks there, and there are two more sittings 
hatching now ; and my ducks ought to be out in a 
fortnight more." 

" A fortnight ! What a long time ! I thought 
they'd be out by now." 

*' No; ducks' eggs take four weeks, hens' only three. 
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I didn*t rear any ducks last spring, it was so wet ; 
but I hope I shall be more fortunate this year. Duck- 
lings can't stand wet half so well as chicks." 

"How odd!" I said with some admiration; "and 
what a lot you do know ! But, Geoffrey, what about 
those Aylesbury ducks' eggs which you said you were 
going to buy and hatch? What are Aylesbury ducks 
like ? " 

" Big white ones. I did want to have some very 
much ; but I can't How," he added, his face falling. 

" Why not ? " 

" Because I shall have no money for three months." 

" I forgot," I said. " I am so sorry. Won't there 
be a lot of things you would like to get this time of 
the year ? " 

"Yes," answered Geof&ey soberly, "a very great 
many. But I shall have to do without them now. 
I never can save my money as Ted does." 

A plan was forming itself iji my brain ; but I was 
too shy to give it utterance all in a moment. 

"Won't Ted help you?" I asked. "You say he 
always h?j3 plenty of money." 

Geoflfrey shook his head, and said, — 

"I don't think so. I shouldn't like to ask him. 
Ted is always saving up for something he wants. 
You know all those pretty pictures and books he has 
in his room — ^he has bought them nearly all with his 
own money. He doesn't care for the things that I 
do — not* to buy them, I mean. He likes to see 
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mine though, and is very proud when I tear them 
weU." • 

I could contain my eagerness no longer. 

" Gteoffrey," I cried, " IVe got plenty of money. I 
never used to spend any at all in London ; and now 
Aunt Mary is giving me just the same as you and 
Ted have. Do you take it, and get the things you 
want. I should so like it." 

"Would you?" cried Geoflfrey, his face lighting, 
with pleasure ; " but I don't like to. I'm afraid you 
wouldn't care for the things, and you mustn't do it 
just for my sake ; but it is very nice of you to say it, 
Arnold." 

*'And I mean it too, Geoff," I cried still more 
eagerly. "I should m like it. And you will show 
me everything, and teach me some of what you know, 
won't you ? I think it would be the nicest arrange- 
ment in the world." 

Geoffrey's face glowed with pleasure. 

"I know how we'll do!" he cried. "We will be 
partners. You shall buy seeds and eggs and any- 
thing you like ; and I'll take care of them for you, and 
look after them, and do all the work, and show you 
how everything should be done. I'll dig you a garden 
of your own, and make it as nice as mine. And I'll 
look after your ducklings, and my hens shall hatch 
them and take care of them, and we'll have splendid 
times ! " 

I caught his enthusiasm at once. 
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" That will be splendid 1 " I cried. " I am so glad 
I thought of it. I do want to learn about things, and 
to know what you do. It will be a first-rate plan." 

That morning was an eventful one for me. I 
might almost call it a turning-point in my life. I 
think I shall always retain a vivid recollection of its 
delights ; but it would be wearisome to recount them. 

I know that as we neaxed the house again Aunt 
Mary came out to meet us, and that I ran forward 
towards her as fast as my crutches could carry me, 
crying breathlessly, " O Aunt Mary, I have heard the 
cuckoo ! And Geoffrey and I are partners ! " 



CHAPTER VIIL 



PARTNERS. 



That day was the beginning of a new life. Hereto- 
fore the great world of nature had been a sealed book 
to nae, and a book which I had had no great wish 
to understand ; but from that eventful morning I 
learned to desire to read it aright, and each day f o\md 
me more and more eager to dive down into its 
mysteries, and to learn the wonderful and beautiful 
secrets which it held. 

I fancied Ted was not quite pleased when he first 
heard of the partnership into which Geoffrey and I 
had entered. He looked, I thought, a very little 
disconcerted, and then he laughed softly to him- 
self. 

" What is it, Ted ? " I asked, for Aunt Mary had 
gone away, and there was no one near to hear us. 

" Oh, nothing ; only it seems so funny, and I don't 
think it will last long." 

" Why shouldn't it ? " I asked, a little nettled. 

*' Oh, I don't know quite ; only I don't think you 
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and Geoff will ever undersiand each other or get on 
for long." 

" Why not ? " 

" Oh, I can't explain quite ; you'll soon see. Geoff 
is so very much in earnest over everything. He 
makes one quite tired of it all — what papa calls 
'making a labour of a pleasure!' I'm sure you won't 
care about it long. You can't go tramping off with 
him, you know. It makes me quite tired. You'll 
soon give up, I'm sure." 

"We shall see about that," I answered, rather 
offended by the suggestion. 

Ted saw that I was not quite pleased, and was 
sorry directly to have vexed me. He came up in his 
caressing way and put his arms about my neck. 

" Don't be cross with me, Arnold dear," he said ; " I 
didn't mean to vex you. I love you very much indeed ; 
and you mustn't love me less because you are going 
to be partner with Geoffrey." 

So we kissed each other and made peace. 

The days that followed were happy and busy. 
Geo&ey set to work with all his might upon the 
piece of ground Uncle Reginald allotted to me for a 
garden. He dug, and watered, and fertilized it, and 
the gardeners aided him with advice and assistance. 
Then came the transplanting of various hardy plants 
from other parts into my neatly-prepared border, and 
deep consultations as to the seeds to be purchased — 
Geoffrey doing all the work, both bodily and mental. 
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whilst I could only look on and ask questions, trying 
to learn a little of the secrets of nature, which Geoflfrey 
seemed to read so easily. 

The purchase and planting of the seed were matters 
of deep interest to us both ; and not less so was the 
arrival of the "sitting" of ducks' eggs, which was put 
at once under one of Geoflfirey's hens. I thought it 
very hard to have to wait a month before they were 
hatched. 

Geoffrey's chickens were a great source of delight 
to me. I grew quite to love the little soft, downy 
things that looked so pretty as they ran all over the 
yard after their adopted mothers, and always greeted 
our appearance at meal-times by a simultaneous rush 
from every comer. 

"When you've fed them twice a day for a few 
months youll not care so much about it," said Ted 
one day, with his soft laugh. I had been asking him 
why he never came with us. " I often used to go ; 
but I got tired of it. Fowls are stupid creatures, and 
chickens soon get big." 

" Geoffrey doesn't get tired." 

"Oh no; old Geoff always goes the same round. 
He never gets tired of anything. But I don't think 
there's anybody else in the world that wouldn't." 

I fancied that Ted had changed a little since his 
father's return. He seemed to me less childish in his 
speech and more precocious than before ; and fond as 
he always appeared to be of his brother, there was a 
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certain air of half -unconscious superiority in the way 
in which he spoke of "old Greoff" which rather irri- 
tated me. 

But I had other matters for thought just then. I 
was learning what it was to have a companion like 
Geoffrey, to go about with me and explain the meaning 
of all we saw. 

Nearly every day he took me a drive in the mended 
pony carriage— driving had been ordered for me, and 
was doing me great good already — and he would point 
out, as we went along, each flower in the hedgerows, 
each tree in the fields or woods, and would tell me 
when each would come into leaf, in which kind the 
birds preferred to build, what their nests were like; 
and he knew, too, the note of every bird as we know 
the voices of those around us ; and I never knew him 
make a mistake or even hesitate a moment in his 
decision. 

In time I learned to know the trees myself, bare 
and leafless as they were still; to recognize the flowers 
as we went along — the primroses, violets, celandines, 
and bluebells — even by their leaves when the blossoms 
were not out or were over. 

I did not realize then how much Oeoflrey gave up 
in those days for my sake. When we wandered to- 
gether into the fringe of woodland which I saw from 
my window, to look for flowers — shy wood-anemones, 
and pure white wood-sorrel, which Geoffrey loved to 
call by its sweet, old-fashioned Kentish name of "sleep- 
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ing beauty " — when we were out thus, I say, it never 
occurred to me, self-indulged child that I was, that 
what was quite an expedition to me, a cripple, was 
the merest idling to an a.ctive boy of Geoflfrey's temper- 
ament. Had it not been for me, he would have been 
scouring the coimtry for miles aroimd, bringing in 
treasures from far and near, and learning new wonders 
day by day; for his eyes and ears were open to receive 
every new impression, and of learning there is no end 
to a mind like his. 

But I never thought of this, and he took pains that 
I never should. I was happy in his company ; and 
his eager interest in my education, and his desire to 
satisfy my curiosity on every point which puzzled me, 
quite blinded me to the fa.ct that he was sacrificing 
anything for my sake. The giving up of pleasure was 
always associated in my mind with tears and discon- 
tent; and it never entered my head to suspect that 
my bright-fa«ed. eager-eyed, laughing companion was 
making any saxsrifice of his pleasure for my sake — 
making it so cheerfully that I was unconscious of it ; 
and he was almost imconscious of it himself, I believe. 

HiH early morning walks he still continued; and 
he and King, as the days grew longer, used to be up 
and away by five o'clock. One great pleasure of my 
life at this time was to lie out in the sunshine if the 
afternoon was bright and waxm, or to sit in the great 
conservatory if it were wet or cold, and listen to his 
account of his morning's ramble. 
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As I think I have before hinted, my disposition was 
not naturally a happy or contented one ; and though 
I might for a time be taken out of myself by the 
novelty and excitement of a new life, the old feelings 
of regret and of disappointed hope would be sure to 
return, and I should be out of love with my life and 
with every one about me. 

Moreover, I now began to feel my lameness more 
a.cutely than I had ever done before, because the wish 
to exert myself was growing stronger day by day. 

For the first few weeks of my coimtry life, the 
fresh air, and the encouragement I received from those 
around me, enabled me to make wonderful progress 
in walking and sitting up. But this was not really 
so much an increa.se of power as a right use of power 
which had really been mine before, but which, from 
idleness, disinclination, and unfavourable outward cir- 
cumstances, I had never cared to employ. 

But when I found myseK getting so much stronger 
and more independent, I jumped to the conclusion that 
I was growing out of my lameness, and should soon be 
as strong and active as other boys, even as my com- 
panion Geoffrey. And so my disgust and disappoint- 
ment were very great when, after a few weeks' time, 
I found that I ceased to gain fleetness and strength, 
and made no farther advance towards perfect cure. 

I always made the most of a grievance when I had 
one ; and the blank in my life caused by my mother's 
death had never been filled up, and always seemed to 
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add to the burden of any trouble I had to bear. And 
so it came about that my discontent culminated one 
day in an absolute fit of sulkiness, and I would not 
go out with Geoffrey to look after our live stock, nor 
take any interest in what he told me about things; 
neither would I let him drive me out in the afternoon; 
and after several unavailing attempts to coax me out 
of my ill-humour, he left me to myself, and went off 
on a long ramble with his faithful friend and com- 
panion King. 

Although I had driven him away, I was aggrieved 
at his desertion, and grumbled a good deal to Ted 
when he came to pay me a visit. Ted was always 
sympathetic, and in my present mood I found him 
much more congenial than Geoffrey, who hated grum- 
bling, and always would persist in seeing a bright 
side to everything. 

Ted thought it too bad of Geofirey to have left me 
alone just when I was feeling so low and dull, and 
wished he could have stayed with me himself, but 
papa wanted him, he said. He had ordered his pony 
as well as his own horse, and they were to ride to- 
gether, so he must go. He kissed me and went re- 
gretfully, and I was left alone awhile. 

Aunt Mary was engaged with callers, so I was 
thrown upon myself to find amusement ; and still in 
a morose frame of mind, and out of love with every- 
thing about me, and especially with my partner, I 
wandered out into the garden, down to a favourite 
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shady, green nook facing the west, from which Geof- 
frey and I always watched the sunset when we could. 

It was not nearly sunset time yet, but the stretch 
of undulating country which lay before me looked 
very beautiful in any light. To-day a kind of blue 
haze seemed to have fallen upon everything. The 
quivering golden sunlight was softened in a way which 
was indescribably lovely, and lay upon the smooth 
green grass and the tender green of the budding trees 
with a subdued brightness that was almost like a 
caress. It was the kind of day which, by its dreamy 
beauty, seems to make one just a little melancholy. 

I gazed until my eyes were weary. My thoughts 
flew to my mother in that far-off eternal home, which 
seemed so very, very distant to me ; and I wondered 
if she ever looked down and saw me in my new home, 
and what she would think of it if she could do so. 
And then I wondered if the unseen world which she 
looked upon could be half so beautiful as the one I 
was now gazing at ; and as I puzzled over these things 
my eyes filled with tears, I hardly knew why. 

Far away, in the meadow-land by the stream, I 
heard the cuckoo calling to his mate. Near at hand, 
in the great elm-tree, a blackbird sat and whistled his 
clear note, or called " pretty dick, pretty dick, pretty 
dick," 83 though he would never stop admiring him- 
seK. And high up over my head a sky-lark hovered, 
showering down his sweet liquid notes in one contin- 
uous, joyous stream. The heavy fragrance of the 
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laurel blossom was wafted to me by the soft breeze ; 
the bees hummed ceaselessly amongst the flowers, mak- 
ing dreamy, drowsy music 

I looked and listened imtil my senses were over- 
powered and my mind worn out. Then I laid my 
head down upon the mossy bank, and, amid the sweet 
influences of summer sunshine and nature's music, I 
fell fast asleep. 



CHAPTER IX. 



A TALK WITH GEOFFREY. 



When I opened my eyes again, Geofirey was sitting 
beside me. He held in his hand a small bunch of 
blue forget-me-nots, at which he was gazing with the 
intent look of loving admiration which I knew so 
well. 

As I moved, he looked up quickly, and held out the 
flowers with his brightest smile. 

"Here they are, Arnold — the first I have found 
I thought I should get them to-day. Aren't they 
sweet ? I said you should have the first ; and you 
shall pick them for yourself when oUrs are out, down 
in the stream where I showed you. These are real 
water forget-me-nots. I found them near the old 
mill. And usually they do not come till June." 

I took the flowers, but not very graciously. My 
sleep had not restored me to good temper, and Greof- 
frey's happy serenity irritated me somewhat. 

" Is anything the matter, Arnold V* he asked. 

" No," I answered gruffly. 
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"Then why are you cross?" he asked with the 
simple directness of his nature. Geoffrey never could 
heat about the bush — ^he must go straight to the 
point ; and he had not Ted's happy knack of avoiding 
all ugly words. 

It was not a very easy question to answer, so I said 
rather snappishly, " I'm not cross ; but I'm very mis- 
erable." 

Ted would have had his arms round my neck 
directly, to comfort or sympathize ; but GeoflGrey sat 
still, stroking King's great head thoughtfully, and look- 
ing from me to the bright world around us. 

" Why are you miserable ?" 

Another hard question, which I answered sullenly 
enough, — 

" I think I've enough to make me." 

"Have you? How?" 

"I think you've been very unkind. You say 
you're my partner, and you leave me all alone all 
day." 

"You told me to go. You said you'd rather be 
alone." 

Geoffiey looked troubled and perplexed, and I was 
so far ashamed of myself that I was glad to shift my 
ground : — 

" And I want my mother so badly." 

This time my voice quivered a little, and my com- 
panion's face softened instantly. 

" Do you ? Poor Arnold !" said Geoffrey. And 
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then, after a momentary hesitation, he added, "But 
you know she is so happy now. You like to think 
of her there, don't you ?" 

I made no answer, and after a while Geoffrey 
went on : — 

"And she was ill a long while, you know; and 
Aunt Mary said that she had a great deal of pain to 
bear. You must be glad that that is all over. I 
should not like any one I loved to have pain. I 
can't bear to see even animals suffer. I should try 
to think how happy she now is, and then you would 
not feel miserable yourself, — at least I think you 
would not." 

I was silent — silent through shame and confusion. 
Much as I had loved my mother in one way, that way 
had been of so selfish, and self-absorbed a nature, that 
I had never thought of her gain whilst lamenting my 
loss. And during her life-time I had been so used to 
expect care and tenderness from her, and compassion 
for my own weakness, that I had never known how 
much she had uncomplainingly suffered. 

" She never said she was ill," I said at length, 
answering my own thoughts more than Geoffrey's 
words. 

" Didn't she ? Ah, she was like Aunt Mary, per- 
haps. Aunt Mary never says anything — ^not a word 
— even if she is very bad. Do you know I think 
that makes it worse. When she was very ill last 
year, it was so dreadful. She let me help them to 
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nurse her. She liked me to be with her. She never 
complained or said anything, not even when the pain 
was very, very bad. But it was so hard not to be 
able to do anything. Sometimes I thought it would 
hUl me." 

GeoflGrey spoke with a sudden vehement emphasis 
that almost startled me. I did not feel equal to a 
response. And then his face grew grave, and his eyes 
soft and dreamy, and he spoke slowly, in the far-away 
fashion I had learned to know by this time. 

" I used to think often then that if we love people 
very much, we oughtn't to make such a fuss when 
they die. We ought to be glad." 

"Geoffrey, what do you mean? You do talk so 
queerly. You know you don't mean that." 

" Yes, I do," he answered in his slow, steady way ; 
" I do mean it. I don't know whatever I should do 
without Aunt Mary ; but when she was so ill, and I 
had to think about it, I made up my mind not to 
cry or be very sorry if she died, because she would be 
so happy when God took her, and there would be no 
more pain for her then." 

" But you would never see her any- more," I inter- 
rupted hastily. " You don't know anything about it, 
and you are talking nonsense. If you really loved 
her, you would have to be miserable if she went 
away, and you knew you would not see her ever any 
more." 

I spoke vehemently, excited I hardly knew why. 
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and almost angry with my companion. And then 
that sudden light flashed over his face^ and his smile 
shone out as he said, — 

"But I should see her again, you know; that is 
the best of it. I should have to wait, perhaps a 
long while ; but by-and-by I should go to her, as you 
will go to your mother some day, Arnold. Don't you 
like to think about that ?" 

" How do you know I shall ? I don't know any- 
thing about it." 

"Yes, but you do. Why, you love God, don't 
you ?" 

" It's all very well for you to talk about loving God. 
You've never had anything to bear. You are happy. 
You have everything you want. You are strong and 
never sick, and you can do anything you like. You 
wouldn't love God if you were like me." 

"Why not?" 

" You know quite well why. Because, if you were 
like me, you would be lame as I am. You- wouldn't 
love God then ; you know you wouldn't." 

" Not love God ! What do you mean ? I should 
love him all the more ; at least I should try to, to 
make up." 

" What do yovj mean ?" I questioned almost angrily. 
" How could loving God Trvahe up for being lame ?" 

" Why, don't you see," explained Geoflrey, drawing 
his brows together in the effort to make clear to me 
what was very clear in his mind, " being lame would 
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be very hard indeed — dreadfvUy haxd; but then if 
we stopped loving God, and telling him all about our 
troubles, and getting him to help us to bear them, 
why, it would make it fifty times worse. The only 
thing that I see one could do to make it easier 
would be to love him ever so much more, and bear 
it for his sake. For you must have noticed, Ar- 
nold, that the more you love God the nearer he 
seems, and the easier it is not to be sorry about things 
that seem sad." 

This was a long sentence for Geofirey, and I 
could tell by the slow, rather stiff way in which he 
worded it, that it was not easy for him to reduce 
the thought to language. As usual, I had no real 
comprehension of his meaning. 

After a short pause he said slowly, — 

" God didn't make you lame because he didn't love 
you. Perhaps it was because he loved you very much. 
You know what it says in the Bible about that kind 
of thing. And then you know you are getting better 
very fast." 

" I did at first, but I don't now." 

" Yes, but you do. You can't expect to go on at 
such a rate. But you are getting better, and the 
doctor says in time he thinks you will be quite strong, 
almost like other boys. Aunt Mary told me so. She 
says she hopes that, before the winter comes, you will 
be able to do without your crutches and get along with 
a stick." 
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" Did she ?" I cried eagerly. " Did she say that ?" 

" Yes, she did ; and I know she wouldn't have said 
it unless she had felt pretty sure. So I think you 
needn't be miserable any more, Arnold, nor say such 
things about God." 

I felt softened and humbled now ; perhaps the good 
news I had just heard helped to make me ashamed of 
my former discontent. 

" Don't think me very wicked, please, Geoffrey," I 
pleaded. "Have you ever thought what it must be 
like to be like me — ^not able to run about and play, 
and to be so much time lying down, all tired and 
aching?" 

Geoffrey's face had grown very earnest and full of 
sympathy. 

"I should think I had," he answered, almost 
vehemently. "Ever so many times. I think of it 
every day — ever since you came. It must be so 
dreadful ; it makes me so sorry. I would like to do 
anything for you to make it better. I don't know 
whatever I should do if I could not run about and 
live out of doors. I think I should die very soon 
indeed. I hope I should." 

There was pain in his face and in his voice. It 
showed me that he had thought a good deal on the 
subject. With a touch of complacency I added, — 

" Then perhaps, after all, you would not be any more 
patient or contented than I am ? " 

" I don't know," he answered, slowly and humbly. 
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" Perhaps I should not be so good. But I should try 
very, very hard to bear it, and to be brave." 

I knew that I had not tried at all hard, and felt 
rebuked by his very humility. 

" It is very easy to talk," I said gloomily ; " but 
you don't know what it is like. I don't think you 
would be a bit better than I." 

" I could not by myself," he answered quietly and 
with downcast eyes; "but I should ask God to 
help me and to make me brave. And I think he 
would." 

" He doesn't help me," I said. 

" Have you ever asked him ? " 

I was silent, for I never had done so, and was half 
ashamed to confess it. At length I said, — 

"I don't believe asking is a bit of good. I don't 
believe that it makes any difference. Why should 
it? How can God hear each one of us and care 
for us ?" 

" I don't know how he can," answered Geoflfrey 
slowly. " It's not likely we could understand it. We 
should have to be as wise as God to do that. But we 
haow he does, whether we understand it or not. The 
Bible tells us so for one thing, and besides — " 

" Well, what besides ?" for Geoflfrey had come to a 
stop. 

" WeU, I mean one can feel it too. When you say 
your prayers, you can feel that God is listening, can't 
you ? " 
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" I don't know ; I don't think I ever thought about 
it. Can you ? " 

" Oh yes," he answered with his quick bright 
smile. " It would make me very unhappy indeed if I 
couldn't." 

And the distant sound of the tea-bell broke up the 
conversation, which I felt getting a little beyond me. 



CHAPTER X. 



A N E W-C O M E R. 



"I HAVE heard this morning from my old friend 
Heath," said Uucle Reginald one morning, looking up 
from an open letter in his hand, and speaking across 
the table to Aunt Mary. " His wife is in bad health, 
and he is going to take her a long sea-voyage to see 
if that will restore her." 

"I hope it may," answered Aunt Mary. "And 
what of the boy, little Arthur ? Are they going to 
take him ? " 

" I suspect * little Arthur ' is no longer so very little; 

he must have grown a great lad by now. No ; they 

are not taking him. They seem to think it would 

hamper their plans to have him. Moreover, they do 

not wish so long a break in his studies. Heath asks 

me if I know of some clergyman who takes in boys, 

and prepares them for public school. He wishes him 

to go to Harrow in a year's time. I have half a mind 

to have him here for a few weeks or months, and let 

him go to Dr. Arden's with my boys. I shall begin 
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to send Geoffrey every day to the Eectory now. He 
must work harder than he has done, or he will never 
be ready for school. He might do better with the 
stimulus of a companion a little his senior, and Arthur 
Heath is, I believe, a clever boy. It might be tried 
anyhow, and see how it answers. I think Heath would 
be pleased to have it so. Do you see any objection V* 

We boys were all listening eagerly now ; but Aunt 
Mary did not continue the discussion in our presence, 
and it was not until the next day that Ted brought 
us the news out into the garden, where Geoffirey and 
I were sitting, that Arthur Heath had been invited to 
come on a visit, and was pretty sure to be with us 
next week. 

" I think it will be nice," said Ted. " He has lived 
always in London, and will know lots of things we 
don't. And then he has travelled with his father and 
mother, and has seen different countries and funny 
things. I am glad he is coming." 

" Are you glad, Geoffrey ? " I asked, as he did not 
speak. 

"I don't know," answered Geoffrey. "I can't tell 
till I see him." 

" But it will be a change, you know, Geoff," said 
Ted laughing. "It will be a change, and that is 
always nice." 

" Is it ? " afiked Geoffrey. " I don't know. I'm not 
sure that changes are always nice." 

''It was a change when Arnold came," said Ted, 
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turning towards me, and taking my hand in his 
caressing way, " and that has been very nice." 

" Yes/' assented Geoffirey ; " very nice indeed." 

But he showed none of Ted's excitement in Arthur's 
prospective visit, and left all the wondering and bright 
anticipation to his little brother. 

However, when the day of arrival came, Geoffrey 
willingly consented to drive over to the station in the 
pony-phaeton to fetch Arthur. Uncle Reginald and 
Aunt Mary were going out in the carriage, and Ted 
and I waited at home with some impatience to receive 
the new guest. 

" I thiuk it will be nice when he comes," said Ted, 
as he flitted about the veranda, upon which I was 
sitting on an easy basket-work chair, "Arnold, do 
you never find that dear old Geoff* is just a little bit 
tiresome in his ways and his ideas ? " 

" How do you mean ? " 

" Oh, well, I hardly know how to say it. I thought 
you might have felt it. He is the best brother in the 
world, and I love him ever so much ; only, don't you 
know, he is just a little bit wearisome. He is so par- 
ticular, and thinks so many things wrong. And he 
seems to care only for plants and animals, and never 
wants to strike out a new line. I think often we 
could have great fun sometimes if he were not quite 
so particular." 

Ted had put on the grown-up, would-be manly aur 
which he not unfrequently assumed, and which always 
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impressed me as being something very grand. He 
reminded me at such times very much of Uncle 
Reginald. 

"I don't quite see," I answered. "What sort of 
things could we do ? Besides, is Geoffrey so very 
particular ? I thought he could not be. He seems 
to be always getting scoldings from your father, and 
you never get any." 

Ted's brilliant colour deepened a little, but he made 
no direct reply. 

" Oh, that is because he forgets, and is unpunctual 
and stupid at lesson times. He never does anything 
really bad. And then Geoff is so stupid with papa. 
He looks red and ashamed and awkward the moment 
he is spoken tq, and never looks up or answers back 
boldly. It's that that vexes papa as much as any- 
thing. He'd like Geoff" ever so much better if he 
were to be bolder." 

" Ted," I said after a pause, " I don't think you are 
so fond of Geofirey a. you used to be." 

" Why, Arnold V what do you mean ? I love Geoff" 
just the same ; only, of course, as one grows older one 
sees things a little differently." 

The wisdom of the tone quenched me again. I was 
silent, and Ted's eager exclamation broke the pause 
that followed his last words : — 

" The carriage ! I hear it ! They are coming ! Let 
us go round and see them drive up." 

Ted rushed round the side of the house to the front, 
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and I followed with all the speed I might. We were 
just in time to see the carriage come round the curve 
of the drive and dash up to the hall door. To our 
surprise Geof&ey was not driving. He was sitting 
upon the left-hand seat, and his face was grave and a 
little disturbed. I could see in a moment that he was 
not pleased with his companion. The boy who was 
driving was a handsome lad, with a bold, laughing 
face, very bright black eyes, and black hair that 
clustered in thick curls over his head. He held the 
whip in his hand, and gaVe the horse a sharp cut as 
he turned the comer, so as to make him dash up to 
the door at full speed ; and then he pulled up short, 
almost bringing him down upon his haunches. It was 
not quiet Brownie he was driving, but a handsome, 
spirited bay horse that Geoffrey was specially fond of. 
He would bring him in from a twelve or fifteen miles' 
drive cool and fresh, without having turned a hair. 
Now, after four miles of Arthur's driving, the beautiful 
creature was panting, was covered with foam, and 
stood chafing and fretting as I had never seen him do 
before. 

Arthur jumped out and shook hands with Ted and 
me in an off'-hand, familiar way, as though he were 
quite at home, and had known us all his life. Geoffrey 
went round and stood in silence at the horse's head, 
stroking his favourite's velvet nose. 

"I say," cried Ted in surprise, "whatever is the 
matter with Caspar ? What have you done to him ? " 
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" Made him step out a bit," laughed Arthur. " Woke 
the lazy fellow up a little. Good gracious! what a state 
he's in! What a snail's pace he must be used to go !" 

" He has not gone one bit faster for you than his 
usual pace," said Geoffrey indignantly. "He is not 
lazy ; he is first-rate to go. It is your driving made 
him like this. He isn't used to have his mouth sawed, 
and to be lashed at the same time. He won't stand it 
either. I wonder he did not have us in the ditch 
to-day." 

" He'd better ! " laughed Arthur scornfully. " He'd 
not do it a second time, I know. Talk of my driv- 
ing! I've driven double as much as you ever have, 
and better horses too. I'd like to know if you have 
driven four-in-hand round the park, as I have ? " 

"No," answered Geoffrey quietly; "but I know 
how to drive my father's horses." And with that he 
got into the phaeton again — ^the footman having now 
lifted ouiJ Arthur's portmanteau — and drove round to 
the stable-yard, leaving us to entertain our new guest. 

There was no difficulty in doing this. Arthur made 
himself quite at home from the first moment. He 
walked round the house upon the terrace, talking all 
the while. He looked curiously about him, and 
seemed well pleased with his surroundings. 

" A jolly kind of place this," he remarked, as after 
a while we seated ourselves under the veranda that 
faced west and commanded a very lovely view of field 
and tree and stream. "It was kind of Colonel 
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Douglas to ask me down. I didn't rise to it alto- 
gether at first. I thought country life might be a bore 
perhaps ; but I should say there was plenty of fun to 
be had here." 

" Oh yes, plenty ! " cried Ted. " And papa lets us 
do almost anything we like in play-hours. I am so 
glad you have come, for I do like fun ; and I'm just in 
the mood for it — I was saying so to Arnold just now." 

Arthur laughed as though he were amused. 

"All right, youngster, I'm your man. I mostly 
manage to wake them up a bit wherever I go." 

" Do you ? " questioned Ted admiringly. " I hope 
you'll enjoy being here ? Were you very sorry to say 
good-bye to your papa and mamma ? " 

Arthur laughed as though amused at the suggestion. 

" Oh no ; I never make a trouble of anything. 
What's the good ? I'm always jolly enough wherever 
I am. I didn't care about going with them. I've 
done a lot of travelling, and a long sea-voyage is a 
nuisance. I'd sooner be here. I've no doubt it's a 
jolly enough kind of place. I shall soon see what is 
stirring in the way of amusement." 

I thought Arthur's words and manner rather in- 
solent, in spite of his show of friendliness ; but Ted did 
not seem to notice it. He, like me, was much im- 
pressed by the air of manly self-assurance assumed by 
this tall, handsome lad, and it did not in any way 
displease him. Ted was easily led, and easily caught 
by anything new, especially if it were at all striking ; 
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and I could see in a moment that he was quite pre- 
pared to do homage to the new-comer, just because 
he seemed to expect homage from those about him. 
I must admit too that I was moved in a somewhat 
similar fashion. Arthur's manly air of self-import- 
ance impressed me with the idea that he must bo 
a very great man indeed, as he no doubt was in his 
own eyes. 

Presently Geoffrey joined us, and Arthur began to 
talk to him. 

" How old are you ? " 

" Twelve and a half." 

" Oh, indeed ! two years my junior. Well, you're 
a pretty well-grown youngster for your years. It's 
with your tutor I'm to go to read, isn't it ? Arden I 
think they called him. What kind of an old fellow 
is he ?" 

"He is very clever, and very kind and patient," 
anawered Qeof&ey in his serious way. 

Arthur looked much amused, and laughed again. 

" I say, old chap, it strikes me you have been bom 
half a century too late. You seem to belong to the 
Sandford and Merton school. That kind of thing don't 
go down, now-a-days." 

"Dr. Arden has always been very kind to me," 
returned Geofirey. " I suppose I have a right to be 
fond of him if I like." 

" Bless you, yes ! What's the odds to me whether 
or not you and the old chap hit it ? It's quite refresh- 
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ing to see such an example of old-fashioned virtue. 
But I hope he won't expect me to follow it." 

Arthur's tone was so comical that Ted and I both 
laughed. Geoffrey did not seem at all ruffled. He 
was too simple-minded to be self-conscious, and he 
never resented our laughing at him. But Arthur's 
rattling talk did not seem to amuse him as it amused 
us ; and so he presently strolled away, with King at 
his heels, and waa seen shortly afterwards wandering 
westward over the fields, which now lay bathed in 
the lovely level golden light of approaching eventide. 

" He is going to see the sun set," quoth Ted. 

« How refreshing ! " cried Arthur, crossing his legs 
and leaning leisurely back in his chair. "What a 
specimen of a home-bred boy ! No wonder, young 'un, 
you said you were in want of some fun. Precious 
little you'd be likely to get if he was your leading 
spirit." 

*' Oh, but Geoff has plenty of fun in him too," 
said Ted. « He isn't always grave Uke this. He is 
awfully brave and strong, and can do lots and lots of 
things. He isn't a bit — well I mean not a bit like 
Sandford and Merton." 

" Ain't he ? Well, to tell the truth, I don't know 
much about Sandford and Merton. But it strikes me 
Master Geoff is an uncommon good boy." 

" Why, yes ; he is very good." 

" Well, and good boys are a great mistake now-a- 
days." 

(780) 7 
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Arthur said this so funnily that we laughed again, 
and we neither of us asked him to explain hunself 
further. 

When Uncle Reginald and Aunt Mary returned 
from their drive, and came in search of us, Arthur 
changed his tone somewhat. His bearing was still 
manly and frank, but he dropped all the swagger 
which he had adopted in our company. He was not 
the least bit shy, and was evidently well used to the 
society of grown-up people. He answered all the 
questions put to him with great readiness, and behaved 
himself altogether irreproachably. 

Uncle Reginald seemed to be very much pleased 
with him. It was quite true what Ted had said 
about his liking a bold exterior. 

" I suppose you have been used to dine late with 
your parents, haven't you, Arthur ? " 

" Oh yes ; for ever so long." 

" Well, neither of my own boys has been promoted 
to that yet ; but I think we must have you in. You 
look too much of a man to be condemned to school- 
room tea. Half -past seven, mind; and I always 
expect punctuality." 

" I will be punctual, sir," returned Arthur readily. 
" You know my father has been a soldier too." 

Uncle Reginald smiled approvingly. 

" Good," he said ; " but I'm afraid all soldiers' sons 
do not take after their fathers. By-the-by, where is 
Geoffrey ? " 
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" Gone for a walk," answered Ted. 

" Why should he choose this particular time, just 
as Arthur has arrived ? It is anything but polite." 

"Oh, never mind, sir. You know he met me at 
the station. I fancy I may have vexed him because 
I drove home ; but I didn't mean to hurt his feelings." 

Arthur went in to dinner that night, which raised 
him still more in our estimation. Afterwards he 
joined Ted and me in the garden. 

"Your father is awfully jolly," he confided to Ted; 
" a regular brick. I like him no end. What kind of 
a sort is your aunt though ? " 

" She is 80 sweet," answered Ted eagerly. " I love 
her ever so much ; and so do you, Arnold, don't you ? 
As for Geoff, I think he worships her." 

" Geoffrey worships her ! Ah !" returned Arthur, as 
though taking in an idea, " I thought as much." 



CHAPTER XI. 



ARTHUR HEATH. 



"Hullo! where's Geoffrey off to? And what has 
he got that pail for ? " 

Arthur and Ted and I were in the garden, and we 
were listening with much interest to the stories our 
new companion was telling ua Geoffrey had been 
with him to the Rectory that morning, to introduce 
him to his future master ; and they had now returned. 
It was Saturday, so no work was in hand. Lessons 
would begin on Monday, which would be the fifth 
day from Arthur's arrival. 

" He's going to feed his chickens," explained Ted. 
" He has a lot, little and big ones ; and Arnold has 
some little ducks. Geoffrey takes care of all of them. 
He feeds them three times a day when they are little." 

" What a lark I Let's go and see him do it !" cried 
Arthur springing up. " Won't I make 'em run ! " 

He sprang up and rushed towards the yard, Ted 
after him. I too followed with all the speed I might. 
We found Geofirey surrounded by his flock of tiny 
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favourites, which were feeding voraciously, and keep- 
ing up their ceaseless chirping, as they scrambled for 
the most delicate morsels. 

Arthur with a great whoop sprang in amongst 
them, scattering them right and left. 

"Don't!" said Geoflfrey. "Let them have their 
food in peaice, or the hens will get it all." 

But Arthur only laughed, and pursued the flying 
chicks all round the yard; and whenever Geoffrey 
succeeded in getting a few together in a comer — 
" Whoop-la !" Arthur would be down upon them, 
scattering them like chaff before the wind. 

He dearly loved to tease, and though Geofirey took 
it very quietly and said little, Arthur thoroughly en- 
joyed his manifest discomfiture, and laughed heartily 
at the panic he had created in the poultry-yard. Ted 
and I laughed with him. We had already tacitly 
boiuid ourselves over to admire everything he said 
and did. I really think Ted did believe in him ; and 
whether I did or not in my heart, I was attracted by 
his brilliant exterior, and followed him about like a 
devoted servant. 

" Arnold," said Geoffrey, laying his hand upon my 
arm and detaining me a moment, whilst the other two 
went on, " there are three little sultan chicks hatched 
out of my nine eggs. I am so pleased. I do hope I 
shall be able to rear them. Three little soft white 
Ijalis — so sweet. Would you like to come and look 

at them ? *' 
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" Oh yes ! " I cried eagerly ; " I should indeed I " 

The sultans lived apart from the rest of the poultry. 
I knew the pride Geoffrey took in his beautiful white 
birds ; and he had told me much of the difficulties of 
hatching and rearing them. Three chicks from nine 
eggs he considered very successful. 

There were two coops in the orchard, and a brown 
hen in each one. 

" Sultans never hatch their own eggs, you know," 
explained Geoffrey. " One hen hatched all the eggs ; 
but one of the chicks seemed a feeble little thing, 
so we thought it should have a hen all to itself. It 
ought to keep warm and get strong, oughtn't it ? " 

I could not get a glimpse of the little new chicks, 
so snugly were they hidden under their foster-mothers 
wings ; but when Geoffrey began scattering the food 
just inside the coops, the hens got up, and then there 
appeared the little soft silky white balls, which were 
so pretty that I was as enthusiastic in my admiration 
as Geoffrey himself. But trouble was at hand. 

" Hullo ! What have we here ?" cried Arthur's 
voice. " So they tried to circumvent us — did they, 
Ted? — and keep the treasures to themselves! What 
are they, these little white things ? Sultans do you 
call them ? Well, let's have a look at them." 

He stooped down and thrust his hand quickly into 
the coop which contained the solitary fragile chick. 

" Don't ! " cried Geoffrey, " don't take it out ! " 

The hen, too, in her way, made the same objection 
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to his attempt, for she made a quick forward dart 
with her head and pecked his hand severely. But 
Arthur had already seized hold of the chick, and the 
pain in his hand only made him grasp it the more 
roughly as he snatched it out of the coop. The little 
thing screamed with all its small might, and struggled 
to escape from its captor. 

" Arthur, you mustn't ! you are hurting it ! " cried 
Geoflfrey, springing forward, distress and anxiety in 
both face and voice. " Give it to me ! It is mine. 
You have no right to hurt my chicks." 

But Arthur laughed loudly, and held the little 
strugglmg thing high up over his head, bidding 
Geoflfrey get it if he could. But to hold a little 
chicken fast when it is struggling with all the strength 
it has is not an easy thing to do. How it happened 
I do not quite know; I hope it was accident, not 
design on Arthur's part. The chick struggled from 
his grasp and fell plump down into the water-trough 
kept in that corner for the use of the sultans. Geof- 
frey sprang forward and rescued the little bird in a 
moment; but unhappily rescue came too late. The 
fright and rough handling it had received, followed 
by the fall and the shock of the cold water, had been 
too -much for the fragile little life. The chick moved 
once or twice feebly in Geoffrey's hand, opened and 
shut its bill and uttered a very faint chirp, and then 
head and wings alike drooped helplessly, and we knew 
that it was dead. 
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Geoffrey stood looking at it, and neither spoke nor 
moved. His throat swelled and his lips compressed 
themselves firmly together, that their quivering should 
not be seen. But Ted was loud in his expressions of 
regret. 

" O Arthur, how could you ! The poor little thing ! 
And sultans are so hard to rear ; and there are only 
three. Oh, you shouldn't have done it 1 " 

But Arthur only laughed, and patted Ted's head 
with good-humoured patronage. I was amazed at 
his complete indifference to the consequences of his 
act. 

"Dear me, what a fuss to make over a precious 
chick ! What's the odds one more or less ? It's as 
good as a play all this commotion. I declare Master 
Geoffrey looks as though he were going to cry ! What 
a fuss to make over a little thing like that ! I'd not 
have believed it." 

Geoffrey raised his head suddenly, looked straight 
into Arthur's face with his fearless gray eyes, and re- 
buked our hero. Arthur looked red and angry for the 
first time since his arrival, and answered sharply,— 

" Don't you be so impudent, youngster ; I won't 
stand impudence, mind you. And don't you try to 
come the preacher over me, because it won't pay, 
I'm as good a f elloyr as you any day ; you don't take 
me in with your hypocrisy." 

Geoffrey made no reply to this speech. He laid 
the little dead bird gently down on the top of the 
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coop, released the hen, whose brief charge was now 
ended, and then slowly followed us out of the orchard. 
I lingered to walk by his side, but I did not speak, 
having nothing appropriate to say. 

In the yard the coachman stopped us. 

" Are you going to ride to-day, Master Geofirey ? 
Because, if not, I must have lightfoot exercised. He 
was in all day yesterday." 

"Yes, I will ride him," answered Geoffrey. "I 
will go out directly after dinner if you will have him 
ready ;" and he went into the stable, according to 
custom, to visit his beautiful little horse. 

■" Where has he gone ?" asked Arthur, pausing and 
looking over his shoulder after Geoffiey. 

" To see Lightfoot," said Ted ; " that's his own 
horse^ — such a beauty. Haven't you seen him yet? 
Oh, you must come and look at him." 

Arthur followed Ted into the stable, and to the 
loose box where Lightfoot stood. As though to show 
off his knowledge of horses, he seized the creature 
roughly just above his nose, and tried to force his 
mouth open to look at his teeth. Unused to such 
treatment, Lightfoot jerked his head free and made 
an angry snap at the intruder, which Arthur responded 
to by striking him a severe blow upon his nose, which 
made the horse start and plunge. 

Then Geofirey faced Arthur once more with flash- 
ing eyes. 

" Go out of this !" he cried quietly, and yet with 
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boundless indignation in his voice. " You are a coward 
and a bully, and you shall not touch my creatures. 
They have not been used to ways like yours, (Jo 
away ; I will not allow you to lay a finger upon any- 
thing of mine. It is only cowards who are cruel to 
animals. Go, I tell you !" 

Arthur stood aghast as though a thunderbolt had 
fallen. We stood silent ; and I trembled, for I thought 
he would strike Geofl&rey. But he did not ; he only 
stared at him, and at last he burst into an uneasy 
laugh. 

" What a storm in a tea-cup, to be sure ! Don't be 
such a fool, Geoffrey. What harm have I done, pray? 
And don't you be impudent and call me names or 
threaten, because I won't stand it. If you're impu- 
dent, I'll have to take you down a peg. And I'll ride 
that precious horse of yours before a week is out." 

" No, you won't," answered Geoffrey quietly but 
very firmly. " I know too well how you treat horses. 
Lightf oot would not stand it, and I will not have it. 
You will not ride him." 

" You mean you will not lend him to me ?" 

" Not imtil you behave to animals very differently 
from what you do now." 

" You insolent little fellow I I'll speak to your 
father. He'll soon make you change your tone." 

" No, he won't. Lightfoot is my very own." 

Arthur went angrily away, and Ted with him. I 
followed out of curiosity to hear what he would say. 
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" You know, Arthur," said Ted, " you couldn't ride 
Lightfoot, really. He won't let any one mount him 
but Geoffrey and the groom. He is awfully spirited. 
Only Geoff can really manage him. Papa would never 
let you try to ride him. I'm sure he wouldn't." 

" I can ride anything" cried Arthur in his lordly 
way. " I'll get your father to make Geoffrey knock 
under." 

" He won't make him lend you Lightfoot," per- 
sisted Ted ; " it's Geoffrey's very own, and papa never 
interferes about him. Uncle Fred gave him to Geoff 
last year, because he broke him in when he was stay- 
ing there, when nobody else could. And he pays for 
his keep, and for the groom and everything. Papa 
has nothing to do with it. Uncle Fred is very fond 
of Geoff, and thinks there is •nobody like him. It's 
jolly when he comes to stay here." 

Arthur did not look very well pleased to hear these 
particulars about the horse. He was still smarting 
from the indignant epithets Geoffrey had bestowed 
upon him. 

" Impudent young fellow \" he muttered ; " he wants 
taking down a peg or two — wants it badly. Is he 
always as uppish as that ?" 

" He is so very fond of his animals," explained Ted, 
" and he cannot bear them to be hurt. It seems just 
as though it hurt him. And that poor little sultan 
chick ! it was very sad to lose it like that." 

" He shouldn't make such a fool of himself over 
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them, then," muttered Arthur scornfully. " It's enough 
to make any one play tricks upon them^' 

We did not see much of Geoffrey that afternoon, as 
he was out riding for many hours. When he felt 
disturbed in mind, I always noticed that a long, lonely 
walk or ride was the best medicine for him, or a quiet 
talk with Aunt Mary, when that was to be obtained. 

Arthur volunteered to drive Ted and me in the 
phaeton ; for Ted was not trusted to drive uidess 
Geoffrey or the groom was there, although he was 
growing to be a very fair whip through Geoffrey's 
careful training. 

Arthur had talked so much of. his driving that 
uncle had not the least doubt as to his skill ; and off 
we started behind Caspar for a long afternoon through 
the sweet country laneil. 

Such a drive as that I never took before, and I 
certainly never wish to take again. I had never 
been so frightened in all my life before as I was then 
by Arthur's reckless driving. He lashed the spirited 
horse almost to madness, whilst at the same time he 
pulled at his mouth, holding him in and irritating his 
fiery temper beyond endurance. On and on we dashed 
in a random, spasmodic fashion, now very fast, now 
slow, through the indignant jumps and jibs Caspar 
gave at the treatment he was receiving. As Geoffrey 
had said, we certainly did not cover the ground so 
fast as when he held the reins and kept the horse to 
a steady, swinging trot. I was thoroughly frightened. 
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and, moreover, suffered physically as well as mentally 
owing to the jerks and bumps and the shaking I 
received. Ted, too, soon ceased to join in Arthur's 
laughter, and looked rather grave and scared. 

" Do be careful, Arthur !" he implored at last ; 
" he'll run away with us if you go on so. He isn't 
used to it; indeed he isn't. Geoffrey never drives 
like that." 

But Arthur only laughed the louder, and cracked 
his whip, and sent Caspar flying down a rough, down- 
hill road in the most break-neck fashion. Ted im- 
plored in vain, and I was too.terrified to speak. Our 
big companion was enjoying himself thoroughly, play- 
ing upon our fears, and indulging his teasing pro- 
pensity. But his enjoyment did not last long. A 
little while later Caspar became utterly unmanager 
able, nearly overturned the carriage, and grew so 
restive that at last even Master Arthur was fright- 
ened, and became in a moment as helpless as a child. 
Bravado and bravery are by no means one and the 
same, although we were too young to distinguish one 
from the other. But at the first real idea of danger 
our champion became completely cowed. 

Ted, though not possessed of Geofirey's quiet fear- 
lessness, was no coward. He sprang from his seat in 
the dicky and ran round to Caspar's head. At the 
sound of the child's well-known voice, and at the 
gentle touch of his little hands, the excited animal 
grew a little quieter ; and gradually, as minutes passed 
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by, he calmed down and stood quietly, whilst Ted 
stroked his nose and patted his usually glossy neck, 
which was now anything but glossy, and stained and 
flecked with foam. The question yet remained how 
we were to get home ; for the horse was in no mood 
to stand any more of Arthur's handling. Even he 
expressed no wish to repeat the experiences we had 
just passed through. 

" I think I must drive," said Ted, when he had 
turned the carriage round. " There is a short cut 
home down this lane I think we'd better take. 
Arnold looks as though he'd like to get safe home 
quickly. I think Caspar will go better with me 
than with you. My hands will be more like 
GeofTs." 

" Geoffrey spoils the brutes," -growled Arthur, as he 
sulkily vacated the driving seat and mounted the 
dicky. " I shall complain to Colonel Douglas." But 
he made no attempt to gainsay Ted's suggestion. 

We got home without further adventure, and very 
quickly, by Ted's short cut. Caspar trotted steadily 
enough under Ted's gentle management, and gave us 
no more anxiety. But the traces of his former chaf- 
ing were plainly visible upon him; and when we 
drove, as we often did, into the stable-yard direct, the 
coachman came out and looked the horse over with 
surprise and dissatisfaction. 

'- Now what's the meaning of all this ?" he asked 
rather sharply ; for he was an old servant, and con- 
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sidered himself at liberty to speak his mind freely to 
the boys. "This is the second time I've had this 
horse brought in in this disgraceful state. I'd like to 
know which of you young gentlemen it is as drives 
him so. Be it you, Master Ted ?" 

" No, Wickham," answered Ted eagerly, for he 
had none of Geoffrey's inclination for bearing blame 
which was not his by right ; " it is Mr. Heath's hands 
he does not like. He is not used to any one but 
GeoflSrey, you know. Mr. Heath says GeoflBrey spoils 
the horses." 

" Spoils, indeed !" growled Wickham, in mingled 
scorn and wrath. " You've only got to look at that 
horse to see who's 'a tried to spoil him — ^mouth, and 
temper, and all. There's not a boy his age in all 
England who can manage a horse like Master Geoffrey. 
And look you, young gentleman, I'll have to speak a 
word to my master if you bring his horses home in 
this fashion. I'd like to see his face if he could see 
Caspar now." 

Arthur got very red, tossed his head angrily, turned 
on his heel and walked off. 

" Impudent rascal !" he exclaimed, when safely out 
of hearing ; " he's pretty much mistaken if he thinks 
VU put up with his impudence. I've a great mind 
to speak to Colonel Douglas at once." 

"I wouldn't if I were you," returned Ted wam- 
ingly. " Papa thinks a great deal of Wickham." 

Arthur was, I could see, in a thoroughly bad tem- 
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per. However, he said no more then, and I did not 
know that his ill-temper had taken the form o£ an 
intense dislike to Geoffrey. Uncle Reginald was in 
the hall when we came in, and paused to speak to 
Arthur. They stayed talking together, whilst Ted 
and I went to our rooms to wash our hands before 
tea, and we did not see them again until we met 
at that meal. We always took it in the hall, 
and Uncle Reginald and Aunt Mary were generally 
present. 

Geofirey was late, but that was not so serious a 
fault in the afternoon as at breakfast. Nothing was 
said beyond the inquiry as to where he had been. 

" Riding," was the answer. " I went all round by 
the river road to the old castle, and home across the 
fields. We had a splendid gallop. Lightfoot was so 
fresh. I don't know when he took fences better." 

" I hear, Geoffrey," said his father, " that you have 
refused to let Arthur ride your horse." 

"Lightfoot wouldn't let him," answered Geoffrey, 
colouring a little and dropping his eyes. 

"Arthur thinks he could manage him. He is a 
very good rider. Suppose you let him try." 

" I would rather he did not." 

" And why, pray ?" Uncle Reginald's face and 
voice had taken rather a stem exprqgsion. 

Geoffrey flushed yet more deeply, hesitated, stopped, 
and then answered almost in the same words, — 

" I should not like it ; I would rather he did not." 
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" In fact, you want to keep all the pleasure of your 
horse to yourself ?" 

" It's not that," said Geoffrey quickly, looking dis- 
tressed, but not yielding. " I can't explain ; but 
indeed I can't lend him Lightfoot." 

Colonel Douglas turned to Arthur and said, — 

" I am sorry that Geoffrey is so selfish and obsti- 
nate about his horse, Arthur ; but you shall not be 
the loser. I will see that you have something good 
to ride." 

" Thank you, sir," answered Arthur brightly ; " but 
it really doesn't matter. You must not give yourself 
any trouble about it." 

" Geoffrey," said his father, turning once more to 
him, " I am not at all pleased with you." 

GeoflPrey made no answer, but I could see that he 
was pained. I do not know what he would have 
done then and on many other occasions, if he had not 
been able to go to Aunt Mary and tell her all his 
troubles. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



SUNDAY. 



The following day was Sunday, and Sundays at 
Hazelmere always seemed to pass peacefully and 
pleasantly. 

I was not yet strong enough to walk the mile be- 
yond the park gate to the church; but I did not 
particularly regret this, as I did not feel at all sure 
whether I should care about the long service, and a 
quiet morning in the garden, with no lessons to do, 
was very pleasant this sweet May weather. 

In the afternoon Geofirey and I always had a 
quiet time together in one of our favourite haunts, 
whilst Ted was with his father. He would tell me as 
much as he could remember of the morning sermon ; 
and then he would find the places in the Bibles and 
Prayer-books he had brought, and we would read 
together the psalms and lessons for the evening 
service, and talk over what we read. I was not 
specially fond of my Bible, and never read it except 
as a matter of duty at other times ; but these Sunday 
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afternoon readings generally interested me very much, 
and I liked to hear Qeoflrey's remarks and specula^ 
tions on what we read. Eater on, Aunt Mary would 
come out to us for a pleasant little talk, and any 
point which had puzzled us, or upon which we had 
disagreed, was referred to her for decision. Some- 
times she brought a story to read to us ; sometimes 
she told us one " out of her own head," or related us 
incidents of her child-life. But whatever it was, that 
quiet Sunday afternoon's talk was always a bright 
spot in the week's history. 

On this particular Sunday, the first which Arthur 
had spent with us, the church party started off at the 
usual time, Arthur walking with Colonel Douglas and 
Ted, and Geoflrey foUowiog, holding Aunt Mary's 
hand and carrying her Prayer-book for her. His face 
was bright and untroubled, and he was talking eagerly 
to her of his pets, the animals and flowers. But 
when they returned there was a great change in his 
appearance : he looked flushed and troubled, and his 
face was overcast, as with the shadow of something 
painful or distressing. 

Arthur was laughing loudly, and Ted could not 
help joining, although, as it seemed, somewhat against 
his will. He seemed as though he wished to avoid 
hurting Geoffrey's feelings, and yet was anxious to 
keep in with Arthur by admiring all he said or did. 

It was some while before I made out what had 
happened. Geoi&ey went straight off to feed his 
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chickens ; and Arthur only laughed and made comical 
pantomimic gestures, accompanied by an odd squeaking 
noise, which explained nothing to me, though it con- 
vulsed Ted with laughter. At last I got him to tell 
me what it was that had happened and was the cause 
of all this amusement. 

The facts of the case were these : — On the way to 
church Arthur had espied a little half -fledged bird, 
which had fallen out of the nest, lying upon the 
ground and fluttering helplessly about. Quickly and 
quietly, without attracting Colonel Douglas's attention, 
he had picked it up, wrapped it in his handkerchief, 
and put it in his pocket. 

The pew in which they sat in church was one of 
the large old-fashioned kind, in which the occupants 
were not at all closely crowded together. During the 
service, and particularly whilst the sermon was going 
on, Arthur had brought out his helpless little captive 
from its prison, and had amused himself by watching 
its feeble eflbrts to escape and its pitiful terror at 
the situation in which it was placed. It had amused 
him to notice the bewilderment which the very faint 
little chirp it gave from time to time occasioned to a 
few of the nearest members of the congregation ; and 
above all, he had enjoyed the absolute misery of 
GeoflBrey as soon as he saw what was going on. Poor 
Geofirey's distress was so great that he became sadly 
restless and inattentive, so much so that Colonel 
Douglas's notice was attracted by it, and his dis- 
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pleasure aroused, for he was very strict upon the point 
of good behaviour in church. 

Arthur, sitting perfectly still, the bird well hidden 
upon the seat between his knees, looked a model of 
propriety. He could, without seeming to move a 
muscle, give a quick pull to his miserable captive's 
wing or leg, making it flutter still more helplessly, 
and throwing GeoflBrey into a perfect agony of pity 
and indignation, which made his own restlessness and 
his father's vexation increase rapidly. 

At the close of the service. Uncle Reginald and 
Aunt Mary always went to see an old friend who 
lived near the church, but was too feeble to go out. 
The boys in this way always came home together. 
As soon as they had cleared the churchyard and 
struck into the field-path which led home, Arthur had 
pulled the little bird — now more than half dead — out 
of his pocket, and had tossed it carelessly over the 
hedge, where it fluttered for a moment and then lay 
stiU. 

Geofl&:ey's whole soul had been stirred with indig- 
nation, and his words and looks had evidently amused 
Arthur immensely. He had the love of teasing and 
the indifference to the suffering of the lower animals 
which seem inborn in so many boys, and he really 
seemed unable to see the matter in any but a comic 
light. He certainly was very amusing, and although 
I did not approve what he had done, I joined in Ted's 
laugh. For one thing, I greatly dreaded lest Arthur's 
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merriment should be turned against me. I was very 
sensitive to ridicule, and I felt I could not bear to be 
laughed at, so I said nothing which could possibly 
bring upon me that trial. 

" One bird more or less, what doea it matter ? " 
cried Arthur in answer to a remark of Ted's. " That 
GeoflBrey is a perfect fool." 

"It was because you hurt it and frightened it," 
explained Ted. ** If it had been dead he would not 
have cared half as much." 

" Then it would have been no fun," returned 
Arthur. " What's the good of a dead bird ? " 

" I believe papa is very angry with Geoffrey." 

"Serve him right for being such a muff. Why, 
he's worse than a girl. No difficulty in getting a rise 
out of him." 

Uncle Iteginald was indeed angry with Geoffrey. 
He spoke very severely to him at the dinner-table, and 
was evidently much displeased. Geofirey hung his 
head in silence, and said no word in his own defence. 
If in private he told his troubles to Aunt Mary, it 
was under the seal of secrecy, for never else would he 
betray the wrong-doings of others. To his father he 
never said anything, only crimsoned as with shame, 
and did not raise his eyes. Neither Ted nor Arthur 
offered one word in his defence, and I did not dare to 
raise my voice. 

Colonel Douglas had a very cutting way of adminis- 
tering his rebukes, and I believe he was all the more 
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severe because he fancied GeoflErey thick-skinned and 
impervious ; whilst we, who knew him better, could 
see how the sarcastic words hurt him. 

Aunt Mary interposed gently, made some excuse 
for him (she did not know the real cause), and drew 
attention to other matters. The meal was rather a 
silent one, and we were all glad at the close to escape 
into the garden. 

Geoffrey did not come with us, and we did not see 
him for half an hour or more. We lay down in the 
shade upon a grassy bank, and Arthur kept us well 
amused by stories of his life in London — how he was 
his own master, went everywhere and did everything 
he chose, and lived in a continuous round of excite- 
ment and adventure. We listened, open-mouthed and 
eager, to all he told us, never questioning the veracity 
of his most astounding statements. To us he seemed 
such a great man that nothing he chose to say appeared 
too improbable to our credulity. Arthur waxed more 
and more brilliant and seU-satisfied at having two 
such devoted listeners at his feet, and his stories 
became yet more thrilling and full of adventure. 

Perhaps it was not a very fortunate moment for 
Geofirey to appear carrying our two Bibles and 
Prayer-books. He was on his way to our favourite 
nook ; and when he was opposite us, he paused, and 
asked without any shamefacedness or hesitation, — 

" Are you coming, Arnold ? " 

His face was happy and serene now; but I felt 
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mine flush hotly, and I was quite angry with Geofirey 
for saying anything like that before Arthur. I made 
no reply to his question, partly because I had not 
an answer ready, partly because Arthur spoke so 
soon. 

" Coming ? Why, where are you going, pray ? " 

"Into a place of our own. We always do on 
Sundays." 

"Whatever for?" 

" To read the lessons and talk about them." 

Geoffrey spoke in his usual matter-of-fact way, 
without a trace of confusion. But my face grew 
hotter and hotter ; and as for Arthur, he laughed so 
uncontrollably that it seemed as though he never 
would stop. 

" Well, that beats all," he said at last, almost with 
a gasp. "That's out and out the richest idea IVe 
heard these six years or more. — ^Well, Arnold, will you 
go with him ?" 

" No," I answered hastily ; " I'd rather stay with 
you and Ted. — ^I shan't come to-day, Geofirey." 

Geoffrey looked disappointed, but he did not say 
anything, only walked on alone rather more slowly 
than usual. 

" What a muff" that Geoffrey is ! " cried Arthur ; 
" does he really pretend he likes singing psalms and 
reading the Bible ? What a hypocrite he must be !" 

"No, he's not that," said Ted. "He really does 
like it. He reads every day with Aunt Mary." 
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" I shall have to knock some of that foolery out of 
him if he's to do any good in the world. Liking to 
read the Bible 1 Do you, Ted ?" 

" No ; I don't care much about it. Of course one 
does sometimes, but I don't do it like Geoffrey does. 
I gave that up a good while ago. Geoff is always 
so dreadfully in earnest over things." 

" And so he's tried to make a convert of Arnold, 
did he ? Poor Arnold ! What a shame ! Never 
mind, you stick to me, and I'U see that you're not 
bullied." 

I laughed uneasily, not pausing to think how ab- 
surd was the last sentence, and trying to persuade 
myself that I was happier here, listening to Arthur's 
chatter, than I should be in our mossy nook of rock 
and fern, reading and talking with Geoffrey. 

When we went in to tea, I was in anything but a 
happy frame of mind; and Geoffrey's calm, smiling 
face gave me a kind of pain at heart. 

" I wish you had been there, Arnold," he said. " I 
had sv/^h a nice time with Aunt Mary." 



CHAPTER XIII. 



DRIFTING APART. 



Arthur's visit did indeed, as Ted had foreseen, 
produce a marked change in our lives. And yet it 
was not a change visible to outsiders ; it was not 
one easy to describe ; but there it was, nevertheless, 
and I, at any rate, was profoundly conscious of it. 
We were much merrier, much noisier, much more 
lively, and yet I often thought that some of us were 
not as happy as in old days. 

Arthur continued to be a great favourite with 
Uncle Reginald, and Ted followed him like his 
shadow. There certainly was something very fas- 
cinating in his bold, dashing ways, his manly talk, 
and his never-failing flow of spirits. He was very 
amusing and very exacting, and obtained a wonderful 
ascendency over the minds of Ted and me. We 
looked up to him as to a being of a higher order. 
All he said and did seemed right in our eyes ; or if 
not right, at least we dared give no hint to the 
contrary. We were absurdly anxious to keep in his 
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favour. We could not bear the thought of offending 
him or of falling in any way into disgrace with him. 
We would do his bidding like lambs, and his will 
was law. Had we been asked why, we should have 
said it was because we loved him. I sometimes now 
think it was partly that we feared him, knowing how 
cutting and how scornful his words could be when 
he was roused to anger. I felt that I should be 
ready to die did Arthur ever speak to me as he often 
did to GeoflBrey ; and so I became his humble slave, 
and quite neglected my old companion and partner, 
in order to receive a share of his favours and escape 
his sneers and ridicule. 

You boys and girls who read this story will of 
course think us a very weak and foolish couple ; 
and so, no doubt, we were. You can see already 
that Arthur was by no means a boy whose example 
ought to be copied. You know that his influence 
was likely to be bad and not good. But you must 
remember that I am telling you this story as I see 
it now, looking back upon it after many long years 
have passed away. Things looked very different to 
me then, when I was a little lame boy who had never 
before that summer had any playmates of my own 
age, and who had never seen anybody one-half so 
spirited, dashing, and commanding as Arthur. He 
seemed like a young prince to me, and as such I was 
prepared to follow and obey him. 

Arthur, too, was very kind to me in a patronizing 
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fashion, and seemed quite anxious to keep me with him, 
and arrange for me to join as far as possible in their 
pursuits. I was so pleased and flattered by these 
marks of attention that I never guessed at his real 
motive, which by-and-by I found was merely to keep 
me away from Geoffrey, that he might be the more 
lonely and unhappy, and that his own party might 
be strengthened by my influence, such as it was. If 
I had clung still to Geoffrey, as my better feelings 
often prompted me to do, it would have divided our 
party two and two, which would not at all have 
suited Arthur. He wished it to be three against one, 
and I am afraid he had his wish only too well ful- 
filled. 

Arthur detested Geoffrey cordially; and Geoffrey 
took Arthur at his real valuation, and saw through 
his vanity and arrogance as with his simple, coura- 
geous nature he could hardly fail to do, and he dis- 
approved of him accordingly. I say disapproved 
rather than disliked as being the more correct word. 
I do not believe Geoffrey knew what it was to have 
a real antipathy for any one ; but he had very strong 
views of right and wrong, and when these were out- 
raged he showed his disapproval and avowed it fear- 
lessly. But any one so free from malice and jealousy 
I never yet saw. I marvel now when I think of the 
manly patience with which he took the most galling 
sneers and scornful abuse. 

At first I believe Arthur regarded Geoffrey merely 
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with a kind of lofty contempt as a coward. But 
he pretty soon found that this estimate would not 
do. Geoffrey showed himself his match, and more 
than his match, in one thing after another, and was 
so simple and unassuming all through that it made 
the victory all the more marked. Then Arthur's jeal- 
ousy became aroused, and I believe he actually hated 
Geoffrey. And then it was that he began in earnest 
to draw Ted and me away after himself ; and very 
successful he was, thanks to his own skill and our 
w^eakness. 

Geoffrey and he went each morning to the Rectory, 
and Ted and I worked at home with Aunt Mary 
or Uncle Reginald. Two days a week Ted went to 
the Rectory with the others. From all accounts I 
heard, I do not think Arthur was much of a scholar. 
He seemed very little in advance of Geoffrey, whom 
Colonel Douglas called a dunce. But then Geoffrey 
always appeared at his worst in his father's presence. 
He was steady and conscientious, and never would 
pretend he knew a thing, or make a guess ; whilst 
Arthur would make brilliant shots, laugh at his own 
blunders, make as though a thing he had never 
known had but just escaped his memory, and altogether 
he was able, before Colonel Douglas at any rate, to 
appear to know a great deal and to be a very fine 
clever fellow. What Dr. Arden might have said of 
the two boys is a different matter altogether. His 
opinion was not a&ked nor given. 
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We were not very hardly worked through the 
summer months. Colonel Douglas was a great be- 
liever in fresh air and exercise, and we had long 
afternoons and evenings of perfect liberty. At such 
times Arthur would be the leading spirit, and de- 
vise all kinds of daring schemes for our amusement. 
Laws and rules were, according to him, only made 
to be broken, and detection was the only thing to 
fear or to be ashamed of. This was in fact his 
teaching, though he did not put it before us in so 
many words; and we adopted his code of morals 
only too readily. Geoflfrey remonstrated in vain 
whenever he saw or heard anything of our lawless- 
ness, but was only jeered unmercifully by Arthur, 
and turned into ridicule, in which by-and-by Ted 
and I learned to join. But no sneering ever made 
Geoflfrey do what he thought wrong. He left us 
alone, sadly and regretfully, but he never dreamed 
of joining us, even when he must often have been 
sorely tempted from the mere longing after com- 
panionship. 

Arthur led us into plenty of mischief. He also 
contrived in a marvellous manner to escape detection. 
Sometimes traces of our ill-deeds would be discovered ; 
but as sure as they were, somehow or another the 
guilt was always traced to Geoffrey, and the punish- 
ment fell on him. 

I used to think this accident; I fear now it was 
malicious design on Arthur's part. Many and many 
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a time have I longed to explain and to tell the truth, 
but for my life I dared not. No slave was ever more 
thoroughly in bondage to his master than was I to 
Arthur. 

I think that Geoflfrey was wrong to take all the 
blame and to say nothing, as he so often did. I be- 
lieve it would have been better had he spoken out 
and been more explicit ; but it was against his whole 
nature to say anything to hurt others, however richly 
they might deserve it, and it seemed almost a part of 
his life this bearing blame that should have been 
Ted's. And so he would sit silent, flushed and shame- 
faced when questioned, vexing Colonel Douglas still 
more by his manner, and by the way he would deny, 
when pressed to speak, the accusation brought against 
him, and yet look terribly confused and almost guilty 
if questioned as to what he did know of the matter. 

Arthur delighted in these scenes, knowing Geoffrey 
would never betray us. I was miserable. Ted I 
could not make out. He puzzled me more and more 
as time went on. If any one might have told the 
truth with ease and obtained ready forgiveness, surely 
it was he; and yet such a thing never seemed to 
enter his head. 

He always said he loved Geoffrey dearly ; but to 
me it seemed a poor kind of love. He was always 
merry and light-hearted, quite untroubled by any 
misgivings; whilst I was often restless and almost 
miserable, though I did all I could to persuade my- 
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self that I was enjoying this change in our lives 
immensely. 

Geoffrey was the one who ought to have been 
unhappy at this time, I used to think ; and yet it did 
not seem to me as though he were. He had so 
many resources in himself that I do not think he 
ever felt lonely, nor was half as much disturbed over 
our desertion of him as Arthur intended and believed. 

He was so simple-minded, and thought so little of 
himself, that he took it almost as a matter of course 
that we should find Arthur a more attractive leader 
and playfellow than himself. I fancy he quite be- 
lieved he was stupid and " tame," and a good many 
other things which he was often accused of being, and 
had not the least wish to detain us with himself if 
we preferred being with Arthur. He was a good deal 
disturbed when he learned into how much mischief 
our new companion was leading us; but when he 
found his remonstrances were worse than useless, he 
quietly gave up urging them, and showed his manly 
strength of character by refraining from useless 
protestations. 

He lived his own life amongst the birds and 
flowers, and his devoted companion King followed 
him everywhere. Sometimes when I used to see him 
come in from his rambles, his face flushed and bright, 
his hands full of leaves and grass and flowers, the 
treasures which he had brought to show Aunt Mary, 
or about which he wanted information, which she 
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could always give, I used to think that he looked 
far happier than I felt, and I wished the old days of 
our early partnership could come back. 

We had not dissolved partnership even now. 
Geoflft'ey still looked after my garden with the same 
care as he bestowed on his own, and tended my 
ducklings as solicitously as his chickens. But the 
charm of novelty had worn off. The ducks were 
getting big and uninteresting, and flowers were so 
plentiful that I did not value those in my garden 
very much. I did not love every bud and leaf and 
blossom for its own sake, as Geoffrey did ; and feeding 
the chickens seemed a childish amusement when 
Arthur laughed so at it, and at Geoffrey's constant 
reappearance day by day with the inevitable pail 
and spoon. 

Yet Geoffrey was always just the same to me, 
kind and forbearing, never cherishing the least ill-will. 

If ever Arthur and Ted had gone off on an ex- 
pedition in which I was unable to join, there was 
Geoffrey ready and eager to be my companion, so 
that I should not feel dull. He would take me to 
see his latest discoveries — the chaffinch's nest in the 
old pear-tree, so cunningly built to resemble the bark 
that it was all my unpractised eyes could do to 
see it when carefully pointed out to me; the bed 
of blue forget-me-nots in the stream below the five- 
acre field, with the great yellow irises standing like 
sentinels over them. He put up a swing in the 

^80) 9 
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orchard, and contrived a luxurious cushioned-seat for 
me to rest in, whilst he swung me with unwearied 
energy as long as ever I liked. He did all he knew 
to make the time pass pleasantly for me ; and yet so 
soon as Arthur and Ted appeared I was oflf again 
after them, yet feeling all the while that I was » 
really more happy and content when with Geoffrey. 

" Geoffrey," I said upon one of these occasions 
when we were alone together, " do you like Arthur ? " 

"I don't know quite," he answered slowly. "I 
don't see so very much of him." 

" Why don't you come more with us ? " 

"Why, partly because I don't think he wants 
me." 

« Well, but Ted and I do." 

"And then I don't like some of the things he 
does ; and I don't want to quarrel." 

" But you ought to like him, he is so funny and 
jolly, and so brave," 

" Is he ? " 

"Why, yes; you know he is. He doesn't care 
what he does or where he goes — ^you know what I 
mean." 

"Why, yes, he breaks all papa's rules. Is that 
what you mean by being brave ? " 

"Well, don't you think it's rather plucky? It's 
not every one would dare to." 

I meant this as a kind of reproach or taunt ; but 
GeoflBrey was intent on his own thought. 
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" I don't think it can ever be really brave to do 
wrong." 

I was rather nettled, and said sharply, — 

"Well, if you don't think Arthur brave you are 
quits, for he thinks you are a coward." 

" Does he ? " returned Geoifrey without the least 
annoyance in his voice, and then to my surprise he 
broke into a sudden laugh. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



ted's birthday. 



The first of June was Ted's birthday, and it was 
always observed as a holiday, and made as happy a 
day as possible. Geoffrey had previously confided to 
me with some pride that " Ted's birthday was always 
fine," as though Ted deserved some credit in the 
matter; and certainly no June could have made a 
more brilliant entry into the calendar than it did in 
this particular year of which I am speaking. 

We all awoke in the gayest spirits, for we had 
before us the prospect of a day of unbroken enjoy- 
ment. Ted had had his choice in the matter, and 
had elected to take a long drive to a distant spot, 
which I had never yet seen, but whose wild beauty 
had often been described to me, where we should spend 
the day in rambles and adventures, and return as late 
as we liked, provided that daylight was not quite 
gone. We were to take ample provisions with us, and 
have our meals gipsy fashion, and be as rustic as ever 
we chose. The prospect sounded a delightful one. 
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The excitements of the day began early ; for were 
there not the presents to give ? And had we not all 
something for Ted, which had been purchased only 
after long, earnest consultations, which would have 
worn out the patience of any one less sympathetic 
than Aunt Mary ? 

I had for him a story-book of a thrilling kind, 
brightly bound, and still more brightly illustrated. 
GeoflBrey had saved up every penny which he made 
by the sale of his surplus eggs to Aunt Mary, and 
had bought him a superior pocket-knife with many 
blades. Arthur's present was a scarf-pin of his own, 
which Master Ted had frequently admired very much. 
Aunt Mary had bought him a beautiful little Bussia 
leather writing-case, somewhat similar to one she had 
given GeoflBre^ on his last birthday, fitted up with 
everything he could want. But the greatest surprise 
was the beautiful present which Uncle Beginald had got. 

The gifts were all presented at breakfast-time, and 
Ted's gratitude and delight were very pretty to 
witness. Colonel Douglas sat looking at him with a 
fond smile, holding his present in reserve until the 
child's eager joy in the others had somewhat spent 
itself. But when Ted had looked at them all several 
times over, and had said all he could think of in 
their praise, then his father, with a mysterious kind 
of smile, took from his pocket a small square parcel 
wrapped in white paper and neatly sealed, and handed 
it across the table to Ted. 
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We all looked on with breathless interest whilst 
Ted took off two layers of paper ; and then we saw a 
neat little leather case, like those that Aunt Maiy 
kept her jewellery in. With flushed face and eager 
eyes, Ted pressed the little spring and opened the 
case. Then he gave a sudden cry of surprise and 
delight, for within the case lay a little gold watch 
and chain ; a watch of the kind that we all particu- 
larly admired, because it was like Arthur's, a half- 
hunter, and the Douglas crest was engraved upon the 
back and Ted's initials just below. 

" O papa 1 " cried Ted, jumping up and running 
round the table to throw his arms round his father's 
neck — " O papa, how lovely ! Thank you a hundred 
thousand times." 

Then Ted slipped back to his seat to admire and 
examine his new treasure ; but he looked up suddenly 
with an air of gravity, as though struck by an idea. 

" Papa, Geoffrey has not got a watch yet." 

" When Geoflrey has learned to be as careful and as 
punctual as you are, Ted, then Geoflfrey shall have a 
watch too," answered Colonel Douglas. 

There was silence for a moment. Pleased as Ted 
was with his new possession, he could not quite get 
over the sense of unfitness in his having such a 
treasure before Geofirey. 

Geoffrey's voice broke the silence. He was looking 
almost more pleased than his little brother. No spark 
of envy seemed kindled in his breast. 
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"Never mind, Ted; I don't need a watch, you 
know. I know the time by the sun. He's the 
best watch after all, for he never stops nor goes 
wrong." 

" Oh ! so you do not need a watch, don't you ? " 
questioned Colonel Douglas, half-vexed, half -amused. 

But it was Ted's birthday, and it must be a happy 
one for him, and so no fault-finding must take place. 
Indeed there was no time for it, because already the 
sound of wheels and the tramp of horses' feet in the 
drive, told us that the carriage was coming round, 
and that it behoved us to finish our breakfasts at 
once, to be ready to start on our long day's pleasuring. 

It was the small waggonette we were to have, and 
a pair of horses; for the place we wished to visit 
was fifteen miles away, and not even spirited Caspar 
could have trotted there and back with us unaided. 

Geofl&rey mounted to the box, whilst Arthur and 
Ted and I went in the body of the vehicle, together 
with the great basket of good things which Aunt 
Mary had provided. It was now an established rule 
that Geoffrey should drive. So many complaints of 
Arthur's driving had come from the stables, and so 
many narrow escapes of accident had we had when 
under his care, that at last Colonel Douglas had been 
roused to inquire into the matter, and had been re- 
luctantly obliged to issue orders that until Arthur had 
learned a different method he must not attempt to 
drive his horses. And there was no further suggestion 
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made as to his mounting the fiery and spirited Light- 
foot, nor indeed any other saddle-horse. 

Arthur had been hugely offended. He controlled 
himself with wonderful success in Colonel Douglas's 
presence, and made light of the whole matter; but 
his anger burned fiercely against Geoffiey, to whom, 
with the imreasonable prejudice of a jealous nature, 
he attributed all the blame of his failure in the 
management of the horses; and he absolutely de- 
clined to take any hints or make any attempt to 
improve. 

So Geoffiey became now, to my intense relief, our 
regular driver, and very much more quiet and 
pleasant did our excursions become in consequence. 

To-day the drive was a most lovely one, a great 
part of it quite new to me. We left behind the 
gently undulating country in which Hazelmere Hall 
lay, and struck into a narrow road which ascended by 
gradual degrees, and wound in and out amongst hills 
which grew gradually higher, less wooded, and more 
craggy and rocky, until at last we were quite shut in 
amongst them. We could soon see only their bare steep 
sides, with the gray rocks and ledges covered with 
moss and lichen, and tall fern and heather and gorse 
growing thickly from out many a long deep rift in 
their sides, and covering them altogether at the base, 
where the slope was not so steep and where the soil 
was more plentiful. 

I had never seen anything like it before, and gazed 
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round me in mute amazement, not caring to Usten to 
the merry chatter of my two companions. It was 
not so beautiful as many views I could see every day 
from the windows at home, but it was very, very 
jgrand, so lonely and desolate even in this brilliant 
sunshine that I was awed, almost oppressed, and yet 
I longed to see more. 

I wished I could be up on the box beside Geoffrey, 
knowing he would understand and sympathize with 
what I felt; but I was ashamed to suggest such a 
move, and so I remained where I was. 

By-and-by we turned a sharp comer, and found 
ourselves in a narrow gorge, through which ran a noisy 
brawling stream, which dashed over rapids or leaped 
down, cataract fa^shion, from one level to another, 
or sometimes lay black and silent where a deep dark 
hollow had formed itself a place in the rocky river- 
bed. 

The road ran beside the river, and on each side the 
cliffs rose black and threatening, but very beautiful 
and grand with the wonderful lights and shadows of 
a summer's noontide playing over the many-coloured 
rocks. 

In the heart of the glen stood a little quiet inn ; and 
here we stopped and put up the carriage and horses, 
after which we loaded ourselves with the various 
things we had brought with us — that is, Arthur and 
Geoffrey did, and Ted walked by my side, helping me 
whenever I needed help ; and in this way we pursued 
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our way along a rough path to a particularly wild 
and lovely spot, where we paused to rest and refresh 
ourselves, having now come, according to Geoffrejr's 
account, to the best place in the whole glen. 

We unpacked the basket, and found that Aunt 
Mary had provided a picnic dinner worthy of any 
birthday, and we were quite prepared to do ample 
justice to it. We had a very merry time. Arthur 
was most amusing, and told us some capital stories; 
and he was unusually pleasant to Geoflfrey, so that 
everything went smoothly, and we all enjoyed our- 
selves very much. 

When dinner was ended, and Arthur and Ted had 
wandered away for a scramble among the crags, 
Geoffrey came and sat by me, and told me a great 
deal about rocks, and about mosses and lichens, and 
the way they grow; and he told me how they 
looked under the microscope — how wonderful they 
were ; and then he wandered off for a while and came 
back full of excitement, bidding me come a little way 
with him. And when I did so he showed me a little 
clump of that wonderful red-cupped moss which he 
called "sun-dew," and which he told me lived on 
little flies and insects, and caught them by closing its 
cups as soon as a fly crawled inadvertently in. We 
watched the curious plant a long while, Geoffirey 
talking slowly, in the fanciful way he sometimes fell 
into when very much absorbed, wondering whether 
after all animals and vegetables were not of the same 
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great family, and whether the latter could not feel 
knd think as well as the former. 

By-and-by the other two returned to us, and they 
were quite ready to be interested and amused by our 
sun-dew plant; but after a while Arthur began to 
yawn, and to make fun of Geofl&rey and his enthusiasm 
over a bit of ridiculous moss, and that created a 
diversion, and raised us into wishing for a change of 
occupation. 

" By the way," said Arthur suddenly, ** what about 
that cave? Isn't there a cave somewhere about here ?" 

"Yes," answered Geoflfrey, "a very large one. How 
did you know ? " 

" Ted said something about it. Where is it ? 
Why shouldn't we go in? — ^You'd like to see it; 
wouldn't you, Arnold ? " 

I assented eagerly. I had never seen a cave before, 
and was full of curiosity. 

Geoffrey hesitated. " We should want candles, you 
know, and it would take so long to go back to the 
inn and borrow them." 

" Ah, but suppose we need not do that ? Suppose 
somebody had come provided ? See what a thing it 
is to have an experienced traveller for a leader. I 
thought of that before we came away, when Ted 
told me of the cave ; and see here ! " He drew 
from his pocket a good sized piece of wax candle, 
and a box of matches wrapped together in a piece of 
paper. 
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Ted clapped his hands, my face brightened quickly, 
only Geoflfrey did not look quite satisfied. 

" I'm not quite sure if we ought to go," he said 
slowly. "Aunt Mary didn't say anything about it 
to-day, but very often she has done. Two children 
got lost there once, and were never found again ; and 
it made her afraid. She used not to like us to go in 
without papa or some one ; and I'm not quite sure 
that she would now." i 

The corners of Arthur's lips went down in a 
comical grimace. He seemed on the point of break- 
ing into a series of jeering comments on " good boys" 
and " auntie's apron-strings," but he checked himself 
suddenly. Perhaps he did not wish to spoil the har- 
mony of the day ; perhaps he knew by experience that 
taunts never goaded Geoffiey into doing what was 
wrong; perhaps, as he was really anxious to have his co- 
operation, he did not wish to do anything which should 
rouse him to opposition. However that might be, the 
fact remains that he spoke quite quietly and pleasantly* 

" Well, of course, if you really think your aunt 
wouldn't like it, I suppose we must give up the idea ; 
but it seems a pity, as we all want to go. We seem 
old enough, I should have thought, to take care of 
ourselves. I have been in places far more dangerous 
than that, and have come out safe." 

" Oh, it's not dangerous in the cave," cried Ted 
eagerly. "It's only Aunt Mary got nervous about 
our getting lost there when we were little." 
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" But GeoflBrey knows the place, doesn't he ?" 

" Oh yes," answered , Geoffrey. " I know we 
shouldn't really get lost." 

" You're not afraid, then ? I begin to think you 
are." 

'* Oh no ; I don't think there's anything to be afraid 
of. Only I shouldn't like to do anything Aunt Mary 
would rather we didn't." 

Arthur made an impatient movement, but again 
restrained himself, and said quietly, — 

" Well, you know, I think she would have said 
something about it if she had meant us not to go. 
She would know that Arnold and I would want to 
see it." 

" Perhaps so," assented Geoffrey reflectively ; " she 
did not say a word against it to-day, I am sure." 

" Oh, do let us go !" cried Ted. " It is my birthday, 
and I do so want to, and so do we all. I'm sure Aunt 
Mary would let us." 

That settled the point. Geoffrey gave way, and oflT 
we started down the hill-side to the tiny dark spot in 
the glen below, which looked like a mere chink, but 
which GeoflBrey assured us was the entrance to the 
cave, and quite large enough to admit a man. 

When we reached the spot we found that he had 
spoken correctly. The chink seemed to widen as we 
approached, and in due time, hand in hand, we fol- 
lowed each other into the dark, black-looking place, 
and as soon as we were well in, and out of the draught 
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from the outer air, Arthur struck a match and lighted 
his candle. 

The illumination was not a brilliant one, but it 
sufficed to show us that we were in a large natural 
vault, which rose high above our head, and was hung 
with stalactites. The uneven floor sloped down some- 
what, and the blackness beyond looked very fearful 
and mysterious. I felt rather nervous now that I 
really found myself in so strange and gloomy a place ; 
and I clung rather closely to Geofirey's arm, reassured 
by the quiet way in which he looked about him, and 
by the natural sound of his voice as he pointed out 
one thing after another which he wanted me to 
look at. 

" Come on," cried Ted ; " come on, Geoff I Let's take 
them down one of the winding passages and show 
them the queer catacomb places, and the deep hole 
where the water comes in right down below. Lead 
on, Geoff; you know the way best." 

" Are you sure you can find the way back ?" I 
asked rather nervously, as I saw by the shifting light 
of the candle how many narrow openings and passages 
there were in this strange place, which looked to me 
like a labyrinth made by goblin hands to entrap and 
hopelessly bewilder the bold mortal who should dare 
to set foot within its precincts. 

" I won't take you anywhere from which I can't 
find my way back," Geoflfrey answered in his quiet, 
reassuring way. " I know these passages quite well 
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by the colour of the walls, and by the marks on the 
stones that papa used to make to guide us. Look at 
those stalactites, Arnold, and the bits of crystal spark- 
ling in the dark rock. Isn't it pretty ? Take care, 
because there are some deep pools of water here ; 
keep to the left — ^the path slopes down to the left, 
you see, and the water lies — Hallo ! what's hap- 
pened ?" 

What had happened was that we were suddenly 
enveloped in black darkness, a darkness more intense 
than anything I had previously imagined — a dark- 
ness that might be felt. 

" Hallo, Arthur," cried Ted, " what have you done 
with the light ?" 

" Knocked it out against the wall by accident," 
answered Arthur's voice out of the darkness. " Stop 
a bit till I Hght up." 

In the darkness we heard him strike a match, 
which flickered one instant and went out, and at that 
moment we heard a little splash. 

" The matches I" cried Arthur. " The box slipped 
out of my hand. Is there water about here, Geof- 
frey ?" 

" I thought I heard a splash." 

"Feel about, Ted; I can't feel them anywhere. 
Yes, here's a great pool. Where can they be ? I 
can't find them. They must be just here somewhere ; 
but they'll all be wet. What on earth can we do ? — 
Geoffrey, I can't find the matches anywhere." Arthur 
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spoke with attempted indifference, but his voice 
shook. "I suppose— I suppose you can find your 
way back in the dark ?" 

Geoffrey's answer did not come all at once; it 
seemed a very long time before we heard his quiet 
tones, — 

" I don't know if I can ; but I'U try." 



CHAPTER XV. 



THE BRAVEST. 



Ted was sobbing bitterly. Arthur was quite silent. 
I was trembling in every limb, clinging convulsively 
to Geoffrey's arm, imable to utter a sound. We were 
all standing quite still in our rocky prison. Geoffrey's 
other arm I knew was thrown round Ted. How long 
we had been in this black, terrible darkness I cannot 
tell — ^perhaps not so much as an hour ; but it seemed 
an eternity to us. We had been crawling slowly and 
cautiously this way and that, vainly seeking in the 
black darkness to retrace our steps to light and liberty. 
Silently and fearfully had we threaded our way, feel- 
ing only along the clammy walls how the road lay. 
On and on we had wended, hoping — ah, who can 
guess how intensely, how terribly? — soon to see a 
glimpse of yellow daylight break into the awful 
blackness of our prison, and hoping in vain. 

Greoflfrey had stopped at last, and we had stopped 
too. 

" It is no good," he had said, still speaking quite 

C780) 10 
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quietly ; " I cannot find the way. I am sure we have 
got wrong, or we should have been out long ago/' 

There was a terrible pause, and then Arthur asked: 

" Do you know in the least where we are ?" 

" No," answered Geoffrey, " I don't." 

Then Ted had broken down utterly, and silence 
had fallen upon the rest of us, — a silence so dreadful 
that I almost shiver now when I think of it. It is a 
terrible thing to have to face death in darkness and 
loneliness— a slow, lingering, miserable death, such as 
seemed to stare us in the face just then. It is more 
terrible still when one feels utterly unprepared to 
meet death in any shape at all, and suddenly it seems 
very close at hand. 

Arthur was quite silent for a while, and then he 
suddenly broke into loud, passionate cries of fear and 
mad rage against the miserable fate which had led us 
here and then left us to perish. What he said I can- 
not tell ; I only know they were wild words, which 
sent a shiver through me even to hear. 

" Don't, Arthur !" said Geoffrey. " God is just as 
near us here as outside. Let us ask him to take care 
of us." 

" What's the use ? what's the good ?" cried Arthur 
recklessly; but Ted and I grasped eagerly at any- 
thing which should seem in any way to speak of help. 

" Oh yes, Geoffrey ; ask him — ask him 1" 

Geoffrey knelt down upon the cold stones, and Ted 
and I did the same. I do not know whether Arthur 
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did SO or not. What Geoffirey said I cannot tell, the 
words have all escaped my memory ; but what I never 
can forget is the quiet, trustful fearlessness of the 
tone — the way in which the boy faced the full peril 
of our situation, and yet was not overwhelmed by it, 
but was full of thought for others, and of unshaken 
faith in the loving fatherhood of God. So long as I 
live I shall never, I trust, forget the lesson that I 
learned from Geoffrey during those terrible hours of 
darkness and misery. 

" GeofErey," I whispered, clinging convulsively to 
him, as the voice ceased at length, " aren't you afraid?" 

" I don't know quite," he answered, just in his own 
quiet way. " I wish we could get out ; but I don't 
think we need be afraid. God can take care of us 
here as well as anywhere else." 

His simplicity and steadfastness did not desert him 
even at a crisis like this. I felt as though he were 
a tower of strength ; it almost gave me a sense of 
security to feel how strong was his faith. 

" Geoffrey," I heard Ted whisper, very low indeed, 
" do you think we shall die here ?" 

"No, Ted; I don't think so," Geoffrey answered. 
" I think by-and-by, when we are missed, and they 
come to look for us, they will think of coming in 
here; and we shall see their lights, and hear them, 
though they might hardly find us — unless — " 

"Unless what, Geoff?" and Ted's teeth chattered. 

" Well, I was thinking if it were a very long while 
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— and we have nothing to eat, you know — ^we might 
be too weak to call out ; but I don't think it will be 
so long as that. We have plenty of water, and I am 
very strong." 

" Geoflfrey," whispered Ted, " but suppose— suppose 
we had to die." 

" Well, Ted dear, that would be because God thinks 
it best. He would come and take us, that would be 
all. I know he would do it very kindly, because he 
loves us. And some day we shall all have to go to 
him." 

" But, Geoffrey — Geoffrey, this is so dark and dread- 
ful, and we are so young to die ; and I am so fright- 
ened — oh, so frightened !" 

" Are you, Ted ? Oh, don't be frightened 1 I am 
so sorry. I wish I could die for you — ^f or you all. I 
would if I could." 

" Geoffrey, aren't you frightened too — to die, I 
mean?" 

" No, Ted." The answer came quietly, but so 
readily that it almost startled me. 

" O Geoff, how can you not be ? Oh, I daren't die ! 
I daren't die !" 

In my heart I echoed Ted's words only too ear- 
nestly; but I never heard Geoffiey's answer, for 
Arthur's voice, harsh and dictatorial from fear and 
despair, broke in upon our whispered talk : — 

"Come, I say, we must do something. We can't 
stay like we are to die in this horrid hole like dogs 
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in a ditch. QeoiFrey, I say, you got us into this mess 
by going vnrong. Can't you find the right track again, 
and get us out ? Is there no other way out of this 
hideous place ? " 

" I've heard there are one or two openings in the 
hillside at different places, but I don't know where. 
That was the only regular opening, and the cave is 
very big. If we wander very far away, and they 
come to look for us, they may not find us." 

" Oh, we must chance that," cried Arthur roughly. 
" They will be hours and hours before they come here. 
We can't sit here all that time. We shall be dead 
with cold. This place is like a well. We must do 
something. We're bound to find a way out if we only 
go on long enough." 

We rose to our feet again. Certainly anything 
seemed better than inaction. But though Arthur's 
words were sanguine, I could not help thinking of 
some I had heard not so very long before: "Two 
children got lost there once and were never found 
again." Would that be our fate ? I shivered, and 
clasped Geoffiey's arm more closely. 

" Come, lead on, Geoflfrey ; which way shall we 
try ? " 

" I don't know where we are. We must chance it." 

" But it's dangerous to go on in the dark," said Ted. 
"There are deep holes and pools of water and all 
kinds of things. We shall fall in and get killed, I 
know we shall." 
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"Nonsense.'" said Arthur impatiently. "We will 
take care how we step." 

" I'll go first," said Geoffrey ; " I know the kind of 
place best. Arthur, you lend me your stick to feel 
with, and you help Arnold along, for the ground is 
very rough. — Ted, come after me, hut not too close!' 

I know and appreciate the significance of those 
words now better than I did then. 

Slowly and painfully we began our toilsome, dreary 
march through the black darkness. Geoffrey led the 
way, and called out to us how to follow. I believe 
he had very little hope of ever finding an exit ; but 
he kept our spirits up bravely by his cheery words, 
and exerted all his faculties in the endeavour to steer 
a straight course in one given direction, that we might 
not be going round and round in our own steps. But 
the pitchy darkness forbade any certainty as to whither 
we were tending. 

How long we continued thus I could not guess. It 
seemed as though we had been walking so for days 
and days. Ted's sobs had broken out again, and 
Arthur's railing words made the darkness seem yet 
more black and hopeless. I was growing so weary 
and faint that only a terrible fear of being left behind 
to die enabled me still to push on. Just as blank 
despair was again settling down upon us all, Geofl&rey's 
voice again reached us ; and I shall never forget the 
tone of it to my dying day : — 

" I see light ! " 
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He had turned a comer; and in a minute more, 
when we had turned it, we saw it too — a tiny gleam 
of yellow light, far, far away, streaming in through a 
distant cleft in the rock. 

The next few moments I need not describe. I 
could not, did I wish. From darkness to light, from 
despair to joyous hope, from death to life — it was aD 
of these and more. 

It was a rough, steep path which led upwards to 
the spot where the light streamed in. Once or twice a 
terrible doubt assailed us as to whether we ever could 
reach it, and whether the opening would be large 
enough for us to escape by. But as we neared it we 
saw that it was much larger than we had at first sup- 
posed, and with a glad shout of triumph Arthur dropped 
my arm and sprang past Geoflfrey to the opening. 

But he stopped short very quickly, and threw him- 
self suddenly backward again, whilst the shout of 
triumph died away upon his lips. 

" Take care ! " he cried ; " it's the edge of a preci- 
pice ! " 

We approached cautiously and looked over the edge, 
only to find that his words were too true. 

This opening from the cave was one which we 
might well not have known, for it was merely a cleft 
in the face of the crag, just where it almost overhung 
the bed of a river torrent which dashed and foamed 
some twenty feet below us. 

At first, in the joy of escaping from the darkness 
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of our prison into the clear freshness of the outer air 
and the sunlight, we thought only of the perils we 
had escaped, and believed ourselves now safe and free. 
I was so dazed and giddy that I had to lean on 
GeoflFrey's shoulder, and I hardly knew where we were 
or what had happened. I think my white face and 
short breath rather alarmed him, and he did not take 
a survey of our real position until roused to do so by 
an exclamation from Arthur : — 

"This is all very well, but how are we to get 
down ? " 

True enough. It looked an impossible feat for any 
one not a goat or a fly. Except for a few ledges of 
rock, the crag descended sheer into the stream beneath. 
On the opposite side the bank rose again to the height 
of some twenty feet ; but the width of the stream quite 
precluded the possibility of its being cleared by even 
the most desperate leap, and there seemed no way by 
which any one, however active, could swing himself 
across the gulf. 

My brain reeled as I looked down, and GeoflTrey 
pushed me gently away from the edge, whilst his 
quick, keen glance wandered this way and that, taking 
in every detail of the situation, and mastering them 
one by one. 

A little further down the stream a solitary fir tree 
(from amongst a few stragglers not yet swept away 
by the fierce winds) had been uprooted, and had fallen 
across the stream. Its roots were on the farther side ; 
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its branches had caught upon one of the ridges oppo- 
site, and had thus fixed it as a kind of frail, swinging 
bridge over this little gulf. It looked so shaky and 
rotten that one wondered how it still maintained its 
position. One would have said that a touch would 
dislodge it and hurl it into the torrent beneath. 

" There is only one way," said Geoffrey at length, 
after a close survey of the situation ; " and that is to 
get across by the tree — one of us, I mean — ^ajid go 
and get help at the inn." 

" Don't be such a fool ! " cried Arthur, rather angrily 
" As though any one could do such a thing as that I 
Why, of course, we must just stay here till the people 
come to look for us, and then shout to them, and make 
them help us down somehow." 

"But don't you see," returned Geoffirey, "we've 
come out at quite a different place from what we 
went in ? Papa always said the cave went in ever so 
far, and so it does. We're right at the other side of the 
hill now, and this stream isn't the one we left, but 
another that runs into it. They'd never look for us 
here, and we could never shout loud enough to make 
them hear. Most likely we'd have to stay here all 
night or longer." 

Here poor little Ted burst out crying again, and 
sobbed out that he was so hungry and so frightened, 
and wouldn't Geoffrey take him home. I was much 
inclined to follow his example, only I felt almost too 
much exhausted either to cry or to speak. 
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" Cheer up, Ted," said Geoffrey kindly ; " we'll get 
help very soon. I think my plan can be done." 

" Do you ? " retorted Arthur sharply ; " then you'll 
have to do it yourself. You don't think I'm such a 
fool as to risk my neck for nothing. I think I've 
done my share, getting you so well out of the first 
mess. If it hadn't been for me, you'd be sitting in 
that dark cave still." 

Nobody had the spirit to contradict this extraor^ 
dinary assertion. GeoflFrey only said, as he took his 
coat off* and wrapped it about me (for I was shivering 
from head to foot), — 

*' Of course I am going. I am much more used to 
scrambles like that than you are. Good-bye. If you get 
home and I don't, give my love to papa and Aunt Mary." 

The words were spoken so quietly that we hardly 
realized their import until he was gone ; but I do not 
think we should have made any effort to detain him. 
It did indeed seem our only chance. In so lonely a 
spot help might not reach us — our whereabouts not be 
discovered — until too late. Already these few hours' 
strain had so far exhausted Ted and me, that we could 
do nothing, say nothing, and hardly think connectedly. 
The shock of fear, the darkness, and the horror of the 
shadow of death had completely unnerved us. And 
though Arthur spoke so loudly and commandingly, I 
believe it was rather as a blind to conceal his real 
feelings ; for I noticed that he was trembling almost as 
much as Ted, and his bravado could not entirely cloak 
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his fear and anxiety. It was only GeoflBrey who was 
cabn ; only he could by any possibility have attempted 
that terrible transit, which even now I shudder to pic- 
ture to myself. 

We held our breath to watch him, as he carefully 
and cleverly scrambled from ridge to ridge, until he 
reached the one upon which the fallen tree rested. 
Here the real perils of the journey began ; for every 
time he attempted to gain a firm grasp of the branches, 
and to swing himseK upon the slender trunk, the 
whole tree seemed to sway, threatening to fall into the 
stream below, carrying him with it. How he did 
succeed in getting upon the trunk I cannot tell, for I 
could not bear the sight of his struggles, and I closed 
my eyes ; but a shout from Ted informed me of his 
success, and when I looked again he was sitting firmly 
astride the trunk. To sit so, and to propel himself 
along by his hands, was the only possible mode of 
progression. It was far too slender to admit of being 
walked or crawled upon. As it was, the frail support 
swayed this way and that, threatening each moment 
to dislodge him and hurl him into the stream below. 
But Geofeey held on valiantly, and at last, after what 
seemed to us a terribly long while, he sprang safely 
down upon the opposite bank, and waved his hand to 
us with a glad shout. Then we knew indeed that we 
were saved ; and I remember that I burst into a passion 
of tears, such as I had not shed since the day my 
mother died. 
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I need not describe the last end of our adventure- 



how Geoffirey speedily returned with men and ropes 
and a long ladder; how one end of the rope was 
thrown up to us, and then how Arthur and Ted drew 
up the ladder to our perch ; how GeoflTrey himself, as 
well as a strong man, crossed upon it to us ; and how 
Arthur, Ted, and I were safely helped down the shak- 
ing bridge, and deposited once more upon the ground 
we had hardly hoped to reach again. 

The perils we had been in made us into heroes all 
in a moment, and the commotion made over us when 
we reached the inn was almost overwhelming. Geof- 
frey was very silent, and seemed to shrink from the 
notice he was receiving ; but Arthur quickly recovered 
his customary assurance, and was quite willing to be 
made the hero of the adventure, which, according to 
his own version, he certainly was. Geoflfrey was only 
too glad to slip into a secondary position, and neither 
Ted nor I had energy to dispute or to explain anything. 

The drive home was a very silent one. I only 
remember being conscious of a wonderful sense of 
relief and gratitude, and an unbounded admiration 
for Geofirey, which was increased as I noticed how 
quietly and steadily he drove home, just as composed 
as though nothing unusual had happened, betraying 
neither nervousness, self-consciousness, nor exultation. 
And yet, had he not really saved our lives, perhaps 
twice over, and risked his own to do it ? 

Well do I remember Aunt Mary's welcome home. 
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her surprise and anxious solicitude at the sight of our 
white, troubled faces, and her tender, loving sympathy 
as we sobbed out our story together, Ted and I, hold- 
ing each of us one of her hands, and realizing then as 
we had hardly done before how very near we had 
been never again to have felt that loving clasp, or to 
have heard the sweet words of tender love and pity 
which comforted us so quickly now. 

Our narrative must have given her a great shock, 
for the danger we had been in was great; yet she 
did not let us see her alarm, but did all in her power 
to soothe and compose us, and at last with her own 
hands helped us to imdress, let us say our prayers to 
her as though we were little children again, and put 
us to sleep in the same bed ; for neither Ted nor I 
felt we could possibly sleep alone after such a day. 

Unde Reginald was dining out, so we did not see 
him that night; for which I felt rather glad, though I 
hardly knew why. I went to sleep with Aunt Mary's 
hand held fast in mine, and my last words to her 
were, — 

*' O Aunt Mary, I don't think we should ever have 
seen you again if GeoflFrey had not been so brave." 

To myseK I said, — 

" Arthur said being good made boys cowards. But 
Geoflfrey is brave, and yet he is good." 

I had not yet learned to know that Geofl5:ey was 
brave because he was good. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



AFTER-THOUGHTS. 



As may be easily imagined, we did not recover all at 
once from the effects of the fright we had had and 
thase long hours of terrible anxiety and fear. 

Neither Ted nor I slept much that night, and our 
dreams were haunted by horrid visions of perils from 
which we had been mercifully preserved. We were 
restless and wakeful, and nestled very closely together 
under the bed-clothes, and talked to each other from 
time to time to make the silence less oppressive. It 
was only towards morning that we really fell into a 
sound sleep, and when we woke it was to find the 
sun high up in the sky and the day already far 
advanced. And very soon Aunt Mary came in with 
a tray ; and Ted and I sat up smiling and had break- 
fast in bed together, which was such a novel arrange- 
ment that for a time we chatted and laughed and 
forgot all the nervous terrors of the night. 

Then Uncle Reginald came in, and I shall never 
forget the silent, passionate tenderness with which he 
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kissed Ted, and gazed at him, and kissed him again* 
He kissed me too very kindly; and then he sat on 
the bedside, and tried to laugh and talk lightly. 

" A fine way to spend a birthday holiday, young 
men ! " he said. " We shall have to be careful how 
we trust you again. Arthur has been telling me the 
history. A pretty plight you would have been in 
but for him." 

I do not think we either of us quite understood 
what was meant by this, but we did not ask. We 
did not like even to think of those dreadful hours 
yesterday ; and Uncle Reginald, seeing as much in our 
faces, changed the conversation at once. 

When he was gone, Ted got up, but he looked white 
and shaken, and started nervously at any sudden noise. 
I felt so tired that I was glad to follow Aimt Mary's 
advice and stay in bed. 

Just as Ted had finished dressing Geoffrey came in, 
looking quite his usual self, neither pale nor nervous 
nor excited, but serene and composed as though nothing 
had happened to disturb him. We welcomed him 
very gladly. He seemed like a tower of strength to 
us. I cannot explain the sensation, but it was as if 
his presence drove away all the haimting dreadful 
visions which would keep forcing themselves into our 
minds. We made him sit down upon the bed, and 
got very close to him. 

"You haven't been to the Rectory, Geoff"?" 

"No, not for lessons. Papa sent a message last 
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night. He thought we should be tired ; and Arthur 
did not get up till quite late, so perhaps it was as well." 

" Have you been up long then ? " 

" Oh yes ; the same as usual. I was so tired last 
night I slept like a top till the light woke me, and 
then I got up and went out." 

" Did you ? Weren't you tired ? " 

" Yes, rather ; but I felt I wanted to go." 

"Why, GeoflF?" 

" Why, because you know yesterday I thought per- 
haps we should never see the light any more; and 
down in the cave I thought of how the sun looked 
just as it rose over the hills, as I see it nearly every 
morning, when the sky is all clear and green and the 
shadows in the hollow are purple till the sunshine 
touches them and turns them yellow, and the blue 
mist comes curling up from over the water. I do 
love to see the sun come up ; and then I thought per- 
haps I never should any more. So when I woke 
this morning I felt I must go out and watch it again." 

Geoflfrey smiled as he spoke, and his eyes were 
looking dreamily out upon the sunshine without. 
We did not speak. I think we both wanted him to 
go on talking, and by-and-by he did. 

"You know I can always talk to God best — at 
least I feel as though I could — out of doors. And 
this morning there was so much to say." 

" Do you talk to God ?" asked Ted below his breath, 
and in an awed way. 
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" Why, yes," answered Geoffiey simply ; " you know 
praying is talking to God — at least I think so. You 
pray, don't you, Ted ? " 

"I say my prayers," answered Ted slowly; and then 
we were silent, and I tried to make out what the 
diflFerenee was between praying and saying prayers, for 
I felt that there was a distinction, though I could not 
explain it. 

"And what did you do after breakfast?" asked 
Ted, breaking the pause which followed. 

" I had a talk with Aunt Mary, and then I went to 
churcL" 

" To church ? " 

" Yes. You know it was the Litany this mondng, 
and I thought I should like to go. And in the 
churchyard I met Dr. Arden, and I told him about 
yesterday ; and then when the General Thanksgiving 
came, about *We bless Thee for our creation, preserva- 
ti^L,' I knew he was thinking of us, and it was very 
nice. I stopped to thank him afterwards, and he was 
so kind. I wished you could have heard the things he 
said. I think Dr. Arden is very good." 

Ted stayed with me all mondng, and when Geoflfrey 
had gone away again, we talked about him in a won- 
dering kind of way. We felt different from our usual 
selves this morning. We could not think or speak as 
we did on other days; and Geoflfrey did not seem 
changed at all. He had gone off now to feed the 

chickens, just as he always did ; and at luncheon he 
aso) 11 
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ate just as usual, and talked of his flowers and his 
pets, Ted reported ; whilst we had lost our appetites 
and felt equal to nothing. 

Arthur was strangely subdued and silent for him, 
and his face wore a scared, unnatural look. I fancy 
he too had passed a very troubled night, and could 
not shake off that " horror of great darkness " which 
seemed almost more oppressive in retrospect than even 
in the blackness of the cave itself. It was rather a 
relief to Ted and me to find that our champion and 
hero shared to some degree our nervous trepidation. 

I rose late in the afternoon, and after tea Ted and 
I wandered out into the garden, and sat down by-and- 
by in a shady place to watch the sun go down behind 
the western hills. 

Geoffrey joined us presently, and threw himself full 
length upon the grass at our feet. King lay down 
beside him, and Geoffrey laid his head upon the dog's 
broad back and turned bis face too towards the west. 
The clou^ were unusually beautiful to-night, and the 
sunset tints most gorgeous. The effect of the com- 
bination of so many marvellous colours was almost 
unearthly in its beauty. "We gazed in silence for a 
long while. I think I was the first to speak. 

"Isn't it beautiful? And yesterday — think — ^we 
might never have seen it." 

"Don't!" ejaculated Ted with a light shiver; «I 
can't bear to think of it." 

Geoffrey was sitting up now, his arm thrown round 
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King's neck, his face still turned away towards the 
western sky. 

" One can't fancy it quite," he said slowly, ** but I 
suppose what we shall see after will be more beautiful 
than this." 

We knew that after meant after death. 

" GeoflBrey, how can you ? " cried Ted ; '* how 
can you bear to think of it ? " 

"I often think about it," answered Geoflfrey 
dreamily. 

"About dying?" 

" Yes. When I hear of any one's dying, or see an 
animal dead, it makes me wonder about it, and what 
it will be like. You know some day we shall all 
have to die. Do you never think about it, Ted ? " 

'* I don't like to. I try not. It makes me fright- 
ened." 

"Does it? Why?" 

" I don't know. It is so dreadful." 

"Is it?" 

"Why, yes, G^oflFrey; you know it is. How would 
you like it if you knew you had to die soon ? " 

"I sometimes wonder what I should feel like," he 
answered, speaking in the same slow, thoughtful way. 
"I don't think I should be frightened. I hope I 
shouldn't, because we ought not to be frightened to 
go to God. But it would seem sad, I think, and 
strange to know that one had to say good-bye and 
leave everything behind. And I sometimes think I 
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should not like to have to die in the spring-time, just 
when everything is coming out so beautifully and life 
is everywhere. I am always so sorry for anything 
that has to die in the spring, even those horrid old 
crows, whx) would kill the chicks if we did not shoot 
or trap them. In the autumn, when the leaves begin 
to fall, and the swallows fly away, and the flowers are 
all fading, then death does not seem quite so sad ; but 
I often hope I shall not die just as the spring is com- 
ing and the cuckoo beginning to sing. Only perhaps 
if it were to be like that it would seem all right. I 
suppose God knows best." 

Ted and I sat very silent, and GeoflGrey talked on, 
rather as though he had forgotten our presence and 
was speaking to himself. A vague longing filled my 
soul, for I hardly knew what ; but I wished, oh so 
much ! that I, too, had the love and trust which could 
look forward to the great mystery of death so fear- 
lessly and calmly, and talk of it as one talks of life, 
without dread and without dismay. 

That Geoffiey, so full of life, so eager over all his 
pursuits, so full of strength and SLctivity, — Geoffirey, 
from whom all thoughts of death seemed so far re- 
moved by the strong vitality of his nature, — that he 
should look so quietly upon it, and that it should 
occupy any place in his thoughts, was a great per- 
plexity to me. 

When he had got up and wandered away with his 
dog, I turned to my companion, and asked, — 
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" Ted, do you ever think like that ? " 

"No." 

" What makes Geoffrey ? " 

" I don't know." 

"I don't see why any but old people need think 
about dying. It isn't at all a nice thing to think of." 

«No, it is horrid." 

"And Geoffrey is so strong. I suppose people 
would say I was more likely to die than he. But I 
never think about it ; it makes me afraid." 

" Yes, so it does me. Don't let us think about it, 
Arnold dear. It isn't nice at all. Let us forget it. 
There's plenty of time when we get older. Geoffrey 
is so odd ; papa says so. It is different for him. I 
should not like to be like him ; so don't let us think 
any more about it." 

" Very well, we won't," I answered readily ; but I 
did not respond to Ted's previous words, for I felt 
that I should like very much indeed to be more like 
Geoflfrey. 



CHAPTER XVIL 

LEARNING TO RIDE. 

After this one terrible adventure, life at Hazelmere 
slipped quietly on — so quietly, quickly, and pleasantly 
that the remembrance of that dreadful day soon 
faded to a great extent from our minds. Children, it 
is said, easily forget. I am not sure that this is true. 
I sometimes fancy that they do not forget, but merely 
cease to think of past doings, especially when these 
are of a kind they gladly would forget. They have 
a marvellous faculty for dismissing from their minds 
what they would rather not think about, as we did 
the events of Ted's birthday ; and as the matter was 
never named in our hearing, the impression made 
upon our minds faded gradually away. 

Arthur still stayed on, and we learned that he was 
to be our companion for many months, perhaps until 
the autumn of the year following, when he was to go 
to Harrow. 

Boys of our age do not trouble themselves as to the 
whys and wherefores of household arrangements, and 
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SO this prolonged visit caused us no surprise. I did 
not know then, nor till long afterwards, why it was 
that Colonel Douglas wished so much to keep Arthur 
with us, nor why from this time his manner towards 
him changed, and he treated him as his own son, and 
seemed as anxious over his happiness and comfort as 
over Ted's. 

The reason for this, as I afterwards learned, was that 
Arthur's version of the story of our perils, which was 
the only one Colonel Douglas ever heard, made him- 
self so completely the hero of the rescue that Uncle 
Reginald believed we all owed our lives to his courage 
and presence of mind, and felt he could not do enough 
for the boy who had saved the lives of his sons, and 
had rescued them from a terrible and miserable death. 

Aunt Mary, who knew the whole truth, made, I 
believe, several attempts to explain how matters really 
stood, and to give the credit and praise to the one 
to whom they were really due ; but Colonel Douglas 
was not easily convinced where his mind was made 
up, and Arthur, when questioned, always told the 
same story. Ted and I were never questioned by 
him, and Qeoffirey never mentioned the matter; so 
our first account, given in trembling agitation, was 
supposed by Uncle Reginald to be fiction, and Arthur's 
coherent, manly narrative the fact. I believe it was 
quite a relief to Oeoffirey that his real heroism was 
allowed to. drop into oblivion, he so greatly disliked 
to be talked about and praised. 
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It would naturally be supposed that, after the 
events related in the last few chapters, Ted and I 
would return to our old allegiance, and become as 
devoted to Geoflfrey as during the past weeks we had 
been to Arthur. 

But it was not so, much as I marvel at it in 
looking back upon those days. Oh, if I could but 
live that one summer over again, how differently I 
would act ! 

Arthur was very jealous of the way in which for 
a few days Ted and I seemed to cling to GeoflBrey. 
He could not bear not to be the first, not to be the 
leader under all circumstances ; and though I imagine 
it was very little love he really bore either to Ted or 
to me, he set to work might and main to undermine 
Geoffrey's influence, and to win us again to be his 
followers and his slaves. 

In this work he was only too quickly and too com- 
pletely successful. An elder boy, particularly when 
he is bold and manly in manner, and used to carrying 
things off in a dashing way and with a high hand, 
can obtain a very great ascendency over younger 
ones ; aud quiet, ulprtending. simple minded 6eZy 
had no chance in our foolish minds against Arthur's 
more brilliant and showy qualities. 

The old game began once again, making sport of 
Geoffirey, sneering at his honesty, his truthfulness, his 
affection for all living things, calling him " milk-sop," 
"molly-coddle," "auntie's pet;" and leading us to 
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laugh at him also, and to think him a spoil-sport and 
a humbug. 

Arthur presumed more and more upon Uncle 
Reginald's kindness, and grew very reckless indeed in 
his conduct. He was very clever in avoiding detec- 
tion, and had not the least hesitation in telling a lie 
to screen himself from blame; but if he was found 
out, he met reproof with so bold, manly, and frank 
an admission and apology that it seldom failed to dis- 
arm Uncle Reginald's vexation and win from him 
prompt forgiveness. 

Arthur was in high favour. He had a horse of his 
own to ride now, and under Colonel Douglas's careful 
instruction he had learned to manage the animals 
much more skilfully both in riding and driving ; and 
though Wickham still complained that he spoiled the 
horses* mouths and made them as hard as iron, he no 
longer brought them home covered with foam and 
ready to drop. 

I, too, to my great joy, was beginning to learn to 
ride. Aunt Mary had obtained the doctor's leave that 
I should do so, and I was growing so strong now that 
the idea of any new form of exercise was a delight 
instead of a terror to me. 

Steady old Brownie was selected for me to make 
my d4Jywt upon, and Geoffrey was almost as excited as 
myself when he was led up to the door, ready saddled 
for me to moimt the first time. 

All the family were assembled to see me make my 
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start. Uncle Reginald lifted me into the saddle; 
Geoffrey held Brownie, and led him slowly backwards 
and forwards ; and Ted and Arthur walked beside me, 
praising and encouraging. 

After the first time or two the excitement died 
down. Arthur, who had been anxious to instruct me, 
grew less and less eager over the matter, and voted 
the whole thing a bore. Ted told me that all I 
needed now was to keep on trying ; Brownie was 
very steady ; I need not be a bit afraid of riding up 
and down alone. 

It was all very well for them to say so, they who 
were strong and eictive and had ridden all their lives ; 
but I was far too timid to trust myself without hav- 
ing somebody constantly beside me, and I was too 
shy to ask one of the grooms, besides being too proud 
to admit that I was afraid of being alone. 

It happened at this time that Geoflfrey was very 
little with us. Arthur showed him so plainly, and 
we also under Arthur's influence, that he was not 
wanted, that he had got quite into the way of absent- 
ing himself whole afternoons together, wandering off- 
no one knew whither, and only returning for tea; to 
be gone again as soon as it was over. Lonely or 
unhappy he never seemed ; on the contrary, he was 
always intent on something or other, always full of 
interest about one or other of his many occupations. 
He was studying botany might and main for a recrea- 
tion, and his absorption and delight in his discoveries 
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and the wonders he learned day by day was intense 
and extraordinary. I often looked at him in wonder, 
wishing I too had his secret of unfailing happiness 
and content. But Arthur teased him unmercifully; 
and had he not been possessed of the sweetest of tem- 
pers, he must have been sorely tried by the ridicule 
cast upon him and his treasures. As it was, he re- 
mained marvellously unruffled, and so long as Arthur 
kept his hands off his live pets, he let him say and 
do what he would without resenting it. 

In return for this forbearance, Arthur called him 
mean-spirited and cowardly, and wondered how any- 
body could be so mild and silly. 

Well, to return to the point I started from. It 
happened on many a bright, sweet evening that 
Arthur and Ted would go riding together, leaving 
me behind, longing intensely to follow them, and yet 
quite too timid to try to acquire alone sufficient horse- 
manship to fit me for their companion. 

Geoffrey coming back on one of these occasions 
from a long solitary ride across the fields, found me 
sitting dejectedly by the stream, throwing pebbles 
into the water, and looking, as I felt, most likely, very 
miserable. He reined up beside me. 

" Why, Arnold, what's the matter ? Where are the 
others ? " 

" Gone off riding." 

" And left you alone ? Is that what's wrong ? " 

" I wanted to go with them." 
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" Then why didn't you ? " 

" Because I don't ride well enough." 

"I thought Arthur had been teaching you a long 
while." 

" He gave me a few lessons, and then he stopped. 
I haven't done anything lately." 

" You didn't like to try alone ? " 

" No." 

" No ; I don't think you should, not quite so soon." 
He paused, hesitated, and asked almost diffidently, 
" Would you like — do you think Arthur would mind ? 
— shall I teach you? I think I could. I taught 
Ted." 

" O Geoffrey, will you?" I cried eagerly. " I should 
so like it ! I do want to learn to ride. I know I 
should like it so much." 

" Come on, then ! " cried Geoffrey, flinging himself 
off his horse, his whole face aglow with delight and 
interest. "We'll begin at once. You shall have 
Lightfoot. He's had a sixteen-mile run, and he'll be 
as quiet as a lamb so long as I hold him and talk to 
him. I don't know any horse with such easy paces 
as his." 

" O Geoffrey !— Lightfoot !— I daren't." 

" Oh yes, do ! I'll lift you up. See how gentle he 
is. So long as I am here he will not hurt a fly. — 
Stand, Lightfoot ! — There, see how still he is. He'll 
never move till I give him leave. Now let me lift 
you up." 
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Flushed with excitement, proud of the distinction 
accorded me, and having implicit faith in Geoffrey, I 
allowed myself to be helped up, and found myself 
mounted at last upon the horse which it was said 
none but Geoffrey could ride. Then began a course 
of instruction very different from any I had received 
from Arthur. Nothing slovenly would satisfy Geof- 
frey. I must sit right ; I must keep my elbows in ; 
I must carry my hands properly; I must hold the 
reins right, neither too slack nor too tight. There 
seemed an infinite amount to learn ; and yet Geoffrey 
was so clear in his instructions and so patient with 
my blunders, that I learned more from half an hour 
of his tuition than from the three or four careless 
lessons Arthur had given. 

Lightfoot behaved beautifully, and obeyed every 
word of his master in the most wonderful way. I 
did not wonder that Geoffrey loved his beautiful horse, 
who was so gentle though so spirited, and who seemed 
to imderstand him with almost human intelligence. 
His paces were indeed smooth. I felt no fear, even 
when, as a finale, Geoffrey set him to canter once or 
twice round the paddock, where the lesson had chiefly 
been given. I felt as though I hardly could fall off 
when the movement was so gentle. 

"O GeoflBrey, he is splendid!" I cried with 
enthusiasm. " It is nice of you to let me ride him. 
Will you really let me go on learning with you? 
You do teach so much better than Arthur." 
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" I should like to teach you very much." 

" And it shall be a secret," I cried joyously. " We 
will tell nobody about it. And then when I can ride 
properly we will take them all by surprise." 

So that was settled between us; and afterwards 
not a day passed without a lesBon of some kind in the 
secluded paddock. 

I did not often have Lightfoot, because imless he 
had had a long run earlier in the day, Geofl&rey hardly 
ventured to put me upon him, even though he was 
close at hand to check and quiet the mettlesome 
creature. But I became quite at home on quiet 
Brownie's back, and had no fears whatever pace he 
chose to take me at ; and every now and then, when 
Geoffrey came in from a long ride, I would meet him 
with the eager request, ** Now may I take a turn on 
Lightfoot ?" 

I was very proud indeed of being allowed to do 
this, because I knew that it was a special distinction. 
Even Ted had hardly ever ridden Lightfoot. He did 
not care to, he said. My way of arranging matters, 
however, made the risk only nominal, and Geofltey 
was always by my side. 

When my education was pronounced almost com- 
plete, and I had even attempted a little very mild 
jumping without mishap, and had ridden Caspar 
several times instead of steady old Brownie, then I 
was eager to emerge from the privacy of the paddock 
and display my prowess in public. 
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So one afternoon Geoffrey on Lightfoot and I on 
Caspar made a quiet start from the stable-yard, skirted 
round the park, and then after a while came gallop- 
ing in grand style down the drive, and up to the 
hall door just at the tea-hour, when we knew we 
should have an assemblage to greet us. 

"Bravo, Arnold!" cried Uncle Reginald approvingly. 

"Hallo!" cried Arthur. "Why, I thought you'd 
given up." 

" Oh no ; I always wanted to learn, and Geoffrey 
has been teachinsf me. I can do almost anythinsc now. 
I have been learLg this long while on B^wnie and 
lightfoot and Caspar. Lightfoot is splendid ; I like 
him much the best." 

*'So you have ridden Lightfoot?" muttered Arthur 
in a curious tone. " Oh, indeed !" 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



ARTHTTR^S PHILOSOPHY. 



" Arnold, shall I tell you something ? " 

" Something nice, Geoflfrey ? " 

" Well, I think so." 

" Tell me, then." 

" Only it's a secret, and you mustn't tell Arthur." 

" Very well." 

"The peahen's been sitting a good many days, 
away in the little wood beyond the fir plantation ; and 
by-and-by we shall have some pea-chicks, I hope." 

" O Geoflfrey, how nice ! But why does she go all 
that way off?" 

" Why ? so that the peacock shan't find her." 

" Why shouldn't he ? " 

" Oh, because he doesn't like her to sit. He's 
jealous, and breaks the eggs; and if he found the 
little chicks he would kill them ; so she hides away 
when she wants to sit." 

" How funny ; but then how does she get fed ? " 

" I've taken her food every day since I found out 
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she was sitting. She came once a day for it before. 
But I don't want her to have to come so far now, be- 
cause last time she hatched she left the chicks, just 
when they were out, to go and get food, and they got 
into the wet grass and died. But it's lovely, dry, hot 
weather now. I do hope they will thrive. I'm going 
to feed her now. Would you like to come with me?" 

I assented gladly, and seizing my stick, followed 
Geoflfrey across the lawn in the direction he had 
indicated. I had lately given up my crutch, and had 
learned to get about with the help of a stout stick. 
Riding had done me a great deal of good, and I hardly 
considered myself lame or helpless any longer. My 
general health was marvellously improved. I could 
do as much and bear as much fatigue as most boys 
now; and though I should never lose the lameness 
which my one shortened leg occasioned, I almost 
ceased to think about it when I found myself able to 
do so very much more than I once had dreamed pos- 
sible. I think I surprised others as well as myself 
by the progress I made. Looking back upon my 
childhood in London, I can see that it was more the 
will than the power that was lacking me. I could 
have done very much more had I chosen ; but I liked 
to have my mother always tending and caressing me, 
and I made no effort to be other than a helpless 
cripple. 

We paid our visit to the patient peahen and satis- 
fied her hunger, and then we plunged in amongst the 
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tall grass and fern, and threw ourselves down in luxu- 
rious idleness upon a soft bank of mossy turf, which 
made the most delightful of couches. 

"You won't tell Arthur about it, will you?" said 
Geoffrey. '* It's my peahen, you know, and I think 
he'd play tricks if he knew. But I wanted you to 
know, because we are partners still, aren't we ? We 
never dissolved it, you know ; and if I rear any of 
the little ones, you shall have one for. your own." 

I hung my head when Geoffrey talked of our 
partnership, because I had been behaving very badly 
to him of late, at Arthur's instigation, hardly ever 
speaking to him or going about with him. I had 
even shirked riding with him since my education had 
been pronounced complete, and had elected always to 
accompany Arthur and Ted. His unconsciousness of 
wrong, and his unchanging friendliness whenever we 
did get together, made me feel very uncomfortable ; 
and this allusion to our partnership filled me with 
positive shame. But the promise which followed 
immediately upon it caused me to brighten up, and I 
asked eagerly, — 

"Oh, thank you, Geoffrey. I should like that 
very much. What are they like ? " 

" Oh, funny little things, quite little — smaller than 
chicks, I think — but with long legs, and such funny- 
little squeaking voices." 

" Oh, I hope they will live. No; I certainly won't 
tell Arthur. I wonder why he likes to tease animals." 
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" I think he is very cruel," answered Geoflfrey with 
a clouded face; " and I'm afraid he is teaching Ted to 
be just as bad, at least not that quite, but Ted is very 
different from what he was once," and the boy sighed 
in a dissatisfied way. 

" He says he wants to make men of us," I remarked, 
trying to conquer the feeling of shame which Geof- 
frey's words stirred within me by recalling the oft- 
repeated maxims of our last instructor. " Home-bred 
boys nearly always grow up cowards and molly- 
coddles." 

" Well, I don't call it very manly or brave to tor- 
ment animals as he does, or to break rules and tell 
lies about it," returned Geoffrey quietly, yet with a 
kind of honest scorn which I felt keenly, though it 
was not aimed at me. " Papa is the bravest man I 
know, and he would never hurt any living thing, and 
I'm sure he never told a lie in all his life." 

" But Unde Beginald is very fond of Arthur ; he 
calls him a brave, good boy." 

Geoflfrey made no answer, and an uncomfortable 
pause followed. We both knew too well the reason 
for this ; but Geoffrey was too generous to give it a 
name, and I of course would not. 

" You don't like Arthur ; you don't know him 
as we do," I objected, "I don't think you can 
judge." 

" Arthur does not like me," answered my companion 
quietly. 
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" Well, you are so unsociable. Why do you never 
come with us ?" 

" Because you don't want me. Arthur doesn't." 

" That's not true," I answered rather hotly. " Often 
and often he tries to get you to come, and you won't. 
It's your fault, not his." 

" But the times when he wants me are always just 
when I couldn't go. You know what I mean. I 
should like to be with you more, but I can't when he 
wants to break rules." 

"I don't see why you need be so particular," I 
growled. " We don't do any harm. Boys always 
break rules if they've any spirit in them. Everybody 
expects them to. I don't see why you need set your- 
self up to be so much better than anybody else." 

" I don't do that indeed," said Geoffrey humbly. " I 
wish I could be better than I am. I am always get- 
ting into trouble, I think ; and I forget so soon about 
some things, and vex papa very much. But I can't 
go and do things I know he wouldn't like, when I 
remember all the while what he has said. And, 
Arnold dear, I wish you and Ted wouldn't either. I 
can't bear you to go on so ; but Ted will never listen 
to me now." 

"Why, no," I answered impatiently; "because Arthur 
knows ever so much better than you do, and he says 
it is all right. He calls you a ninconnpoop" I con- 
cluded with an air of superiority and triumph, think- 
ing to quench him by so long and unintelligible a word. 
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But GeoflErey only answered quietly, — 

"I don't care what he calls me; but I wish he 
wouldn't lead Ted into mischief." 

" You'd better tell him so," I sneered. 

" I have." 

" And what did he say ?" 

" He only laughed at me." 

" I should think so. Why, Geoflfrey, what a donkey 
you are ! Why don't you do as we do, and have a 
goodtime? One can only be a boy once in a life- 
time, and breaking rules and getting into mischief is 
one of the great joys of life." 

I was quoting Arthur again, and Qeoffirey knew it. 
He only answered steadily, — 

" I don't think I should enjoy it ; and I don't mean 
to try." 

" Well, you're very stupid then." 

I spoke sharply, for I knew I was in the wrong, 
and it made me quarrelsome. 

" Papa always says that obedience is a soldier's first 
duty. He was a soldier, you know, and I want to be 
like him." 

"A soldier! you!" I cried, laughing in Arthur's 
sneering way. " You'll never make a soldier, Geofirey. 
You haven't spirit to kill a mouse. A soldier ! Is 
that what you mean to be ?" 

GeoiS&^y's answer puzzled me not a little, — 

" I am trying to be one now ; but I'm afraid I am 
not a very good one yet." 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE CASE OF BUTTERFLIES. 

I THINK I have said enough now to give you a very 
fair notion of the way things were going with us, and 
of the characters of the different inmates of Hazel- 
mere Hall. 

And now I am going to tell you of one incident which 
happened that summer, an incident upon which I shall 
always look back with a shame and regret so intense 
that I hope none of you boys and girls may ever ex- 
perience anything akin to it. We had begun to allow 
our judgment to be warped and our eyes blinded by 
the sophistries of a reckless, ill brought-up boy, until 
at last we hardly distinguished right from wrong; 
called disobedience ** pluck," and irreverence and care- 
lessness "manliness;" and were led on from bad to 
worse, until we too could tell lies as Arthur did with- 
out hesitation and without a blush. 

But in the occurrence which I am now going to 
relate we did worse than that even ; for we allowed 
the innocent to suffer for the guilty, and deliber- 
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ately threw the blame where we knew no blame was 
due« 

It happened at a time when Aunt Mary was away 
from home. She did not often leave us, but was at 
this particular time away on a visit ; and I think that 
perhaps the withdrawal of her gentle influence from 
amongst us may have had something to do with our 
increased recklessness and wickedness, for I can call 
it by no lighter name. 

I have said before that Arthur was leading us into 
disobedient ways, but I have not given any details. 
There were many rules and regulations he encouraged 
us to break, and especially the one which forbade us 
to go without leave into Uncle Reginald's museum. 
Uncle Reginald had been a great traveller, and had 
a very large collection of curiosities of one kind or 
another ; and as he was also a keen sportsman and a 
deep student in many branches of natural history, he 
had, in addition to his foreign treasures, numbers of 
stuffed birds, "pickled insects and reptiles" (as Ted 
called them) in bottles, and more cases of moths, but- 
terflies, dried plants, and other natural objects, than I 
could count. 

Naturally he was very proud of his collection, and 
very particular about it. Much as we enjoyed a roam 
round the museum, we were never allowed to enter 
it without Unde Reginald's special permission, seldom 
without his going with us to see that we did no 
mischief. 
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It was a sight to see Geoffrey's face when he was 
allowed to go round and examine everything. Some- 
times watching him, I wondered that his intelligence 
and the extent of his knowledge did not strike his 
father with pleasure and surprise, and that their 
mutual interest in nature's treasures did not form a 
bond to draw them together. But then Geoffrey's 
shyness prevented his ever showing to advantage be- 
fore his father ; and Colonel Douglas, on those visits 
to the museum, was always so wrapped up in Ted aoid 
his questions, that he hardly noticed Geoffrey. 

All he seemed to realize was that Geoffirey was 
always very reluctant to leave the place, and only 
seemed half satisfied, however long we had been 
there ; and as Geofirey was just the one amongst us 
all whom he considered the most careless and heed- 
less, he was always far more afraid of trusting him to 
look at the things than the rest of us, and he seldom 
turned the key in the lock, on leaving the room, with- 
out saying, " Mind, Geoffrey, you are Tiever to come 
here without my knowledge. I cannot have any of 
you going in and out. Some damage is sure to be 
done if you were allowed the run of the place. You 
imderstand all of you." 

There was only Uncle Reginald's rule to stop us 
from going, for the key was always left in the door. 
Colonel Douglas, who had trained up his sons with 
almost military strictness, would no more have dreamed 
of their deliberately disobeying him, in a matter of 
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that kind, than of their trying to fly. Even with 
Geofirey it was heedlessness, not wilfulness, which 
made him so black a sheep in his father's eyes. He 
would not expect anything more culpable than that ; 
and no steps were ever taken to insure the keeping of 
this rule about the museum. 

And it was a very easy one to break without de- 
tection. The museum lay by itself, a large -sized 
place, long and low, an out-building that had been 
erected for the purpose, and was approached by a 
single passage, the entrance to which lay not far away 
from OUT play-room. Nobody else frequented this part 
of the house ; it was rare to meet even a servant any- 
where about after the early morning. We played in 
the matted gallery leading to the museum as much as 
anywhere else; and if we chose to milock the door 
and walk in, it was a hundred chances to one if we 
were discovered. 

It had been a favourite amusement for some time 
past with Arthur to pay short visits to the museum. 
Ted and I were terribly afraid at first ; but as we felt 
compelled to do all that Arthur bid us, and to follow 
wherever he led, we dared not refuse; and after a 
time, when we continued to disobey undetected, we 
learned to forget our fears. 

GeoflTrey was sadly disconcerted and distressed when 
he found out what we were doing. Indeed, his words 
and looks made Ted and me a little ashamed, until 
Arthur's philosophy quickly effaced the impression. 
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With grand, high-sounding phrases, Arthur argued 
away our doubts and moulded us to his will. 

But it rankled within him — ^I could often see that 
it did— that he could never laugh, nor threaten, nor 
cajole Geoflfrey into any act of wrong-doing open-eyed, 
however small the wrong might seem. Now and then 
he would fall into a carefully-laid trap, and do what 
he ought not ; but it was in f orgetf ulness, not in wil- 
fulness, and he always made prompt confession or 
reparation for the fault. But never could he be in- 
duced to do anything which he saw beforehand would 
lead to wrong or harm ; and it galled Arthur not a 
little to find himself so powerless with a boy two 
years his junior, when he was accustomed to be a 
leading spirit and to bend all his companions to his 
will. 

As time went on, it seemed to me that he grew 
more and more bitter against Geoflfrey. It annoyed 
him to see the boy's unruflSied serenity through all the 
slights put upon him; and his unconsciousness that 
wrong was meant him was most trying to one who 
was intensely anxious to stir him into anger and 
resentment. Do what he would he could not rouse 
GeoflTrey's jealousy. He accepted a secondary position 
as a matter of course, and could not be made to feel 
aggrieved. Only when his pets were hurt or fright- 
ened was Geoflfrey*s wrath really aroused, and then I 
often thought Arthur was somewhat alarmed by it. 

But since I had been permitted to ride lightfoot. 
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when he had been refused, Arthur considered himself 
to have received an unpardonable affiront. In vain I 
explained that I mounted the horse only after he had 
been well exercised previously ; that GeoflBrey was al- 
ways beside me to counsel me and restrain him ; that 
he would not stand the least pulling at; and that only 
a hand as light as GeoflBrey's could in any way control 
him. It was vain to tell him this, or explain that it 
was for fear of an accident as much as for anything 
else that made Geoffirey so steadily refuse him. Arthur 
would hear no reason, but would persist in considering 
himseU hugely affionted; and he was quite deter- 
mined to be revenged. 

And it is of Arthur's scheme of revenge I am now 
going to write. 

" I say," he cried one day, bursting into our play- 
room with a bound, " your father's just had a splendid 
case of butterflies sent him from America* — those, you 
know, that he has talked about so much. They have 
been done up and classified, and so on, in London, 
and have just come. Colonel Douglas looks awfully 
pleased over them. I peeped in whilst they were 
unpacking them. I say, Ted, we'll go in and have a 
look at them this afternoon." 

" O Arthur, how nice ! But won't papa be coming 
m f 

"No; he's going out directly, and won't be back 
till evening. We can have a good look at them. And 
what's more, we'll have old Geoffrey in too." 
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" You can't make Geofirey come," said Ted. " He 
never will." 

" Oh, won't he ? " returned Arthur. " Just you leave 
him to me. You two hold your tongues and say 
nothing. I'll manage my lord." 

" I don't believe you will," said I. 

" Don't you ? Well, hold your tongue and you will 
see," answered Arthur sharply. "He'll go in this 
afternoon — see i£ he don't — and I hope his father will 
find him out. I'd just like to see him in a thundering 
big row, the little hypocrite. I've no patience with 
his humbug." 

We listened in silence now when Arthur abused 
Geoffiey. I believe that each of us in our hearts 
hoped that Arthur would persuade him into an act 
of disobedience. Our consciences were growing very 
hard now, but we were not quite past being ashamed 
of our conduct at times, and we felt it would be a 
satisfaction to see Geoffiey sharing in our misdeeds. 
I think it was only his example which saved us from 
being quite lost to shame. 

We dined alone that day, Uncle Eeginald being out, 
and Arthur was unusually pleasant and amusing, and 
very friendly towards CJeoffrey. Nothing was said 
about the butterflies until we rose from table, and 
then Arthur drew us all together. 

"Boys," he said solemnly, "I've something to tell 
you. The case of American butterflies has come." 

"Has it?" cried Geofirey eagerly. "What, the 
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American butterflies ? Oh, I am glad ; " and then his 
face fell suddenly, and he added in a changed tone, 
"And papa will be out aU afternoon, and we shan't be 
able to see them." 

When Arthur heard this dejected tone he burst into 
a merry laugh, and said,— 

" Poor old GeoflT. And you don't want to wait all 
that time, don't you ? Well, what should you say to 
me if I had asked and obtained your father's leave 
for us to go in this very afternoon and have a look at 
them ? " 

"O Arthur, did papa say that? It was good of 
you to think of asking." 

" Come along then," cried Arthur, leading the way ; 
" don't let's lose any time. They're beauties, I know, 
because I looked in whilst the case was being unpacked. 
We must take care and not hurt anything; but we 
niay go in and look at them." 

GeoflFrey ran gladly after Arthur. Ted and I fol- 
lowed, looking at each other in a conscious kind 
of way, and yet trying to laugh and to think it a 
joke. 

Arthur led the way down the passage and unlocked 
the door, and we all followed him, full of eager 
curiosity, into the museum. 

I can't tell how it was that once inside Geoffrey 
seemed to suspect something amiss. Perhaps it was 
the almost malignant triumph of Arthur's looks, per- 
haps it was the covert confusion of ours. Anyway, 
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just inside the door he came to a stand and looked 
searchingly into all our faces. 

" Arthur, did papa give us leave to come here ? " 

"Of course he did, you young idiot. Haven't I 
told you so ? " 

" Ted," said Geofl&rey, appealing to his brother, *' did 
you hear papa say anything about it f " 

" N — ^n — ^no," stammered Ted, looking rather red ; 
" it was Arthur he told." 

" Arnold, do you know anything about it ? Do you 
believe we have got leave ? " 

I was saved the embarrassment of an answer by 
Arthur's bursting in with angry, taunting, ugly words 
of abuse and indignation. Geoffrey had learned 
enough, however. Truth and honesty have a marvel- 
lous instinct for detecting what is false, and our looks 
had betrayed us all too well. With a very pained look: 
on his face, and without one glance in the direction 
of the butterflies, he turned and walked silently away. 

We stood and looked at one another in foolisli 
embarrassment, feeling, I think, heartily ashamed of 
ourselves, until Arthur broke out in his passionate 
way, and turned the tide of our feelings into anger 
Against Geofirey. 

" However, he has been in, that's one good thing/* 
cried Arthur, with a fierce kind of sneer. " And look, 
there's the mark of his boot on the floor. I hope 
Colonel Douglas will come in and see it. Nobody but 
Geofirey goes about with such dirty boots. He would 
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know in a minute who had been in. I should like to 
see him catch it." 

We said nothing. I hardly know what I felt. 
We had become so completely Arthur's tools and 
slaves that we never thought of gainsajring him. We 
were almost past being shocked or disgusted at his 
sayings, and he was fast teaching us to be very un- 
friendly towards Geoffiey. 

"Well," said Ted, "as we are here let us go and 
look at the butterflies. It was stupid of Geoffrey to 
go. He might just as well have stayed to see them, 
when he was here." 

" Geofirey is a fool," said Arthur scornfully. " Well, 
let's have a look at these precious concerns." 

We were not particularly in the humour for being 
amused or interested, and we did not understand the 
subject as Geofirey did; but the brilliantly-coloured 
insects were very beautiful, and we could not fail to 
look at them with admiration. They were in a long 
narrow case, which was to be raised to a shelf against 
one of the walls which had been prepared for it. 
At present it rested somewhat insecurely upon a small 
table, over which the case projected considerably on 
both sides. 

I do not know how it happened. Arthur said I 
did it with my stick. I am almost sure it was the 
result of a hasty, impatient movement of his, and the 
heavy way in which Ted was leaning upon it. But 
whatever the cause may have been, what happened 
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was that the table tipped suddenly over, and the new 
case with aU its frail contents came crashing to the 
ground ; and in a moment what had once been a 
valuable collection of rare butterflies was transformed 
into an indistinguishable mass of broken glass and 
torn, mangled wings ; while soft coloured down brushed 
from off them, mingled with splinters of glass, seemed 
to cover the floor. 

In mute horror we stood gazing at our own handi- 
work, feeling the ground rock beneath our feet. 

"Come away," cried Arthur, seizing hold of us 
roughly, " come away. What's the good of standing 
gaping like that ? We can't do any good. Come 
along before anybody finds out. Nobody saw us do 
ifc. They can't prove it was us." 

When we reached our play-room again, Ted and I 
were trembling in every Umb, and our faces were 
white with agitation. 

"What shall we do? what shall we do?" half 
whispered Ted. " Papa will be so angry. Oh, I am 
so frightened." 

" So am I," I answered tremulously. 

"Now listen here, you little fools," cried Arthur 
roughly. "Do you want to get out of this scrape 
quietly and easily ? " 

" Yes— yes." 

" Well, then, all you've got to do is just to hold your 
tongues and leave all to me. Don't say a word unless 
you're asked, and then say what I say. Say you 
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know nothing about it. Nobody saw us in there. 
Nobody knows anything about it. Nobody will think 
anybody has been in. I rubbed the mark of Geofirey's 
boot away. He doesn't know anything about this, so 
he can't tell. We none of us know anything ; — you 
understand ? It's a rickety little table that might 
easily give way and fall over. That's what your 
father will think has happened, Ted, so long as we all 
have the sense to keep quiet over it, and just say we 
don't know anything. That's all, and then nobody 
will get into a row." 

We breathed more freely after hearing these words. 
Telling a lie seemed such an easy way of getting out 
of a terrible diflSculty, that I am afraid we never 
hesitated. 

" You agree then ? " said Arthur ; " for we must all 
be of the same mind, and stick to what we say, or we 
shall be worse off than ever. Don't be frightened, 
and above all don't look frightened. Do as I do, and 
speak out boldly. Colonel Douglas will never suspect. 
You will do as I say, won't you ? Promise, Ted." 

" Oh yes ; I promise." 

" And you too, Arnold ? " 

" Yes ; I promise." 

" Then we are all right," said Arthur with a sigh of 
relief. 

Nevertheless Ted and I spent a very miserable 
afternoon. We wandered about restlessly, not know- 
ing what to do with ourselves, longing for Uncle 

(780) 13 
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Beginald to come back, that the inquiry might be 
made and got over, and yet dreading it so intensely 
that we hardly knew how to bear ourselves. 

" I'm sure Arthur's plan is the best, Arnold." 

" Oh yes." 

" I should never, never dare to tell." 

" No, nor I." 

"Papa would never forgive us, I think. I don't 
know what he would do if he found that Fd dis- 
obeyed him." 

" No, indeed." 

" He mustn't," cried Ted with energy ; " I couldn't 
bear it. I'm not like Geoffrey; he doesn't seem to 
care. It would nearly kill me, I love papa so. 
Arnold, we must answer very boldly. Mind you 
don't hesitate or look confused. I don't mean to ; I 
mean to speak out like Arthur does, and you must 
too." 

" Yes, I will." 

When we met at tea Geoffrey looked grave and 
depressed. We laughed and talked, and seemed to be 
very merry and quite at our ease. 



CHAPTER XX. 



THE INQUIRY. 



We heard firm footsteps coming down the hall, and I 
think all our hearts beat rather fast. 

"Boys," said Colonel Douglas, and his voice was 
stern though quiet, " I want to speak to you all in 
my study." 

His face did not tell us very much. It was set 
and grave, but its expression was not easy to read. 
We exchanged glances, but mastered ourselves very 
well. GreoflBrey, I think, looked the most dis- 
turbed. 

We followed Colonel Douglas in silence to the study, 
and stood before him in a row. He sat down at his 
table and looked at us all very searchingly. 

"Boys," he began once again, "have any of you 
anything to tell me ?" 

We were all silent. Geoffrey hesitated a moment 
as though about to speak ; but then the words died 
away. Yet a perplexed look as of anxiety and con- 
trition fixed itself upon his face. 
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When Uncle Reginald found that his question re- 
ceived no answer, his face took rather sterner lines. 
He waited a full minute before he spoke again, look- 
ing hard at us the while. 

" Some one in the house — ^I fear I must believe it is 
one, or more than one, amongst you boys — ^has com- 
mitted a grave act of disobedience to-day, an act of 
disobedience which has ended in disaster you doubt- 
less never contemplated. One or more amongst you 
must know my meaning. Has that boy anything to 
say? Will he confess the accident? Will he try 
and redeem the past by the one reparation in his 
power to make ?" 

Still silence. All our faces were hard and set. I 
could see them in the mirror opposite. GeoflSrey's 
alone showed any trace of feeling, and his was very 
perplexed, and a great wonderment was growing in his 
eyes. He was evidently much puzzled by the last 
few sentences his father spoke. 

" He will not," continued Colonel Douglas sternly. 
" Then I must proceed, to examine you one by one. 
Arthur, you are the oldest, so I begin with you. Have 
you been into my museum this afternoon ?" 

« No, sir." 

The answer came firmly and unfalteringly. It 
sounded so like truth that Ted and I took courage. 

" Good ; I thought not. I felt that you were to be 
trusted. — Geoffrey, have you been there ?" 

" Yes," 
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The answer was spoken in a low tone, but without 
any hesitation. 

Colonel Douglas's facet darkened ominously, but he 
said no more at the moment until he had concluded 
his inquiry. 

" Arnold, have you ?" 

" No, uncle." 

" Ted, have you ?" 

" No, papa." 

The stern face relaxed the very least bit as he 
heard these two steady denials, but it darkened very 
much as he turned again to Geoffirey. 

" You say you went into the museum to-day ?" 

"Yes, papa." 

" When you knew my express orders about it V* 

Geoflfrey was silent. 

" What did you go for ?" 

" To see the new butterflies." 

" Had I given you leave to go ?" 

" No, papa." 

His face had flushed deeply. He clasped his hands 
closely together. Yet I do not think he felt half so 
miserable at that moment as I did. 

"Well, go on," continued his father coldly; "tell 
me the rest." 

" There isn't any more to tell." 

" It is not the least use your telling me that. You 
know as well as I do what you have done. I wish 
to hear it from your own lips." 
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" I did not do anything, papa." 

Colonel Douglas's patience seemed almost exhausted, 
but he mastered himself, and continued quietly, — 

" You went into the museum V* 

" Yes." 

" And looked at the butterflies ?" 

" No ; I didn't look at them." 

" What did you do, then, pray ?" 

" I came away again." 

" Geoflrey, tell me no lies ; I will not stand it," 

The sudden deep displeasure of the tone made us 
all start and quake. 

Geoffrey bent his eyes on the ground and was 
silent. 

"If you will not tell me, I must tell you," con- 
tinued Uncle Keginald very sternly. " You went in to 
look at the butterflies, deliberately disobeying one of 
my strictest rules ; and whilst doing so you upset the 
case, which was not yet put in its place, and broke it 
to pieces. For just now, on going in, I found it 
lying upon the floor broken, the glass splintered to 
fragments, and the whole contents of the case ruined." 

Geoffrey started, looked quickly round in a scared, 
bewildered way, and a very troubled look settled upon 
his face. 

" The only amendment now in your power is frank 
and free confession. Lies will not serve your purpose, 
and the fewer you tell to me the better it will be for 
you. Now, Geoffrey — " 
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But no word came from the culprit. 

We all stood silent as death. I wished the ground 
would open and swallow me up. Yet I no more 
dared have opened my lips and owned the truth than 
I would dare to walk into a lion's den. Miserable as 
I was, I had no disposition to make a confession. I 
was far too terrified at the consequences it might lead 
to. I had taken the first step in deceit, and I felt 
the impossibility of drawing back. 

Uncle Keginald looked once more round upon us all. 

" Once more I ask you, boys, do any of you know 
anything at all of this matter ?" 
No, sir ; nothing." 

No, papa," answered Ted's soft voice. 
No," I echoed firmly. 

Geofltey, I give you one more chance. Do you 
know anything at all how that case came to be 
broken?" 

Geoffrey paused, hesitated painfully, paused again, 
and presently answered very low indeed, — 

" No ; I don't know anything." 

"Very well," said Colonel Douglas, very quietly 
but very sternly, " I have said all I mean to. I have 
made your way as plain and as easy as possible. 
Disobedience is a very grave fault, and one which I 
always punish ; but to that you have added deliberate 
and persistent falsehood. Your punishment will be 
proportionately severe. The rest of you can go. 
Geoflfrey will remain here." 
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We hastened silently and quickly out of the room, 
and gathered together in the hall, looking in one 
another's faces for encouragement and counsel. 

Arthur looked cool and defiant. I don't know 
whether he intended beforehand to let Geoflfrey suffer 
for our misdeed, but I do not think he was very 
sorry that it had turned out so. He hated Geoflfrey 
so cordially that I believe he felt nothing but the 
satisfaction of being so well revenged for imaginary 
wrongs received. 

Ted's face was deeply flushed ; but he said nothing 
to me, only whispered nervously half to himself, — 

" What is papa going to do ?" 

" Give him a good flogging, I should think," an- 
swered Arthur carelessly. " If he gets a little of the 
nonsense flogged out of him, it will do him a world 
of good." 

I felt sick and shivery, and cowered away by my- 
self in a corner. I hope I shall never again have to 
pass through such a miserable quarter of an hour as 
the one that followed. 

Then the study door opened and Geoffirey came out 
His face was very white and set, and his hands were 
closely locked together. He did not see us, but stum- 
bled in a dazed, giddy kind of way across the haU 
and up the stairs. We did not speak a word, but 
watched him until he vanished from our sight ; and 
we heard him shut himself into his own room and 
draw the bolt. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



THE PRISONER. 



I THINK the week that followed was the most miser- 
able one of my whole life. 

It was on a Monday when we entered the museum 
and broke the ease of butterflies, and until the follow- 
ing Sunday we saw nothing at all of Geoffrey. 

All through that long week of lovely summer days 
he was kept a prisoner in his room. A harder pun- 
ishment than that could scarcely have been devised. I 
knew the father must be deeply displeased before he 
would have inflicted it. From the Monday evening 
until the following Sunday morning no one, save the 
housekeeper, was permitted to enter the room. Colo- 
nel Douglas himself paid a daily visit to the culprit, 
and always came out looking stern and troubled. 

I don't know how Arthur and Ted felt during 
those days. I shrank from them and from their 
amusements, and they seemed to have no desire for 
my company. Our holidays had just begun, so we 
had no lessons to occupy our minds. I had no heart 
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for play ; I moped about the house utterly wretched, 
and with no heart for anything. 

My wretchedness never took the form of a real 
desire to put matters right by clearing Geoffrey and 
throwing the blame where blame was due ; I had not 
the courage for that. I was miserable that he should 
suffer, yet I never thought of saving him from that 
suffering. 

But my unhappiness deepened day by day. On 
Thursday morning I felt I could stand it no longer. 
When Uncle Reginald had gone out for his accustomed 
round of the farms, I crept stealthily upstairs to Geof- 
frey's room. 

The door was shut, and King was lying in a dejected 
attitude on the mat outside. He had been there almost 
all the time since his master had been shut up. He 
just came down for his one meal, and if Ted or I 
caught him at that time, he would, if coaxed, follow 
us reluctantly about the garden for a short time ; but 
then he would return to his post of sentinel outside 
Geoffrey's door, and remain there with patient, un- 
wearied faithfulness hour after hour, by night as well 
as by day. 

He looked up and whined as I approached, and 
then sat upright with pricked-up ears and eager eyes, 
watching to see me go in. 

But I dared not do that, although the key was in 
the door. Still I approached very near to it and called 
out in a clear though cautious tone, — 
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" Geoffrey ! " 

There was no answer, though I listened very eagerly 
for one. I tried again, 

" Geoffrey ! It is I — ^Arnold. I have come to talk 
to you. Nobody can hear us. They are all out. It 
must be so miserable for you. I am so unhappy too. 
Do tell me what you do all day." 

Still no answer. 

" GeoflBrey ! why don't you speak ? " 

No answer, all silent. 

" Geoffirey ! " 

I was growing frightened now, and I suppose my 
voice must have betrayed it. I heard a noise in the 
room, as though some one pushed back a chair and 
slowly crossed the floor. Then I heard Geoffrey's 
voice, rather low., but quite steady and quiet. 

" You must go away, Arnold dear. Papa does not 
mean me to talk to any one, and I cannot. Please 
don't ask me any more, because I can't answer you. 
Go away, and take poor King with you if you can ; I 
can't bear him to be there." 

" Geoffrey ! wait a moment ! " I cried. " Tell me, 
are you very unhappy ? " 

No answer. 

" Is there anything we can do ? " 

" When are you going to come out ? " 

" Is Uncle Keginald very angry still ? Are you 
very, very miserable ? " 

But I might as well have questioned the dead walls 
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for all the reply I got. Geoffrey was firm to what he 
had said, and gave me no more answers. 

" Geoflfrey," I called out at last, trying to make my 
final words consolatory, "I am taking care of your 
peahen. I take her food every day ; and I feed the 
chickens too." 

I got no answer; but I knew my words would 
bring a little satisfaction with them. 

I never knew a week pass so slowly as that one 
did. I thought it would never end. But Saturday 
came at last, and with it came Aunt Mary, in the 
sweet cool evening, after the sun had set. 

We had none of us written to her all this past 
week. Geoffrey was the only one who wrote often. 
He of course had not been able to do so during the 
last days, and I suppose Uncle Reginald had not done 
so either ; for she did not know anything at all about 
what had happened here until her arrival. 

How sweet and kind she looked, as she greeted us 
with loving smiles and gentle words. My heart went 
out to her in great longing and love, and yet I was 
almost ashamed to meet the loving looks she had for 
one and all. I do not know if she noticed this, for 
her glance went wandering quickly round, and almost 
her first words were,— 

" And where is my boy Geoffrey ? " 

" Geoflfrey is in his room," said Uncle Eeginald 
gravely. " He is, I am sorry to say, in disgrace." 

Aunt Mary looked troubled, but asked no questions 
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then, turning again to us and talking of ourselves, 
asking about our health, our doings, and all else to 
do with our welfare, without for the moment making 
further mention of Geoffrey. 

I do not know whether she noticed the constraint in 
our manner, but not one of us, not even brazen Arthur, 
could look straight into her face or talk as though 
nothing was amiss. I could have cried with wretched- 
ness, so sad did it seem to me that Geoffrey was 
debarred from this first meeting with Aunt Mary. 
That he would feel it acutely I well knew. 

I wandered about the house dejected and restless, 
not knowing where to go or whither to turn. At 
last I strayed into the great drawing-room, from which 
a door led into Uncle Keginald's study. This door now 
stood open, and within I heard voices. The sound of 
Geoffrey's name attracted my attention and roused my 
curiosity. Without pausing to think whether or not 
I was doing right, I stole softly nearer that I might 
hear what was said. 

" He is as obstinate as a mule. If he would have 
owned the truth, he should have been released at once. 
I am only waiting for that. But his deliberate per- 
sistence in this lie is too much." 

" I never knew Geoffirey tell a lie in all his life, 
Reginald," said Aunt Mary's voice. 

"Well, he has told his first now then," answered 
Uncle Reginald impatiently ; " and what is more, he 
sticks to it. It is too ridiculous. Nobody else went 
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near the museum that afternoon. Geoffrey admits 
that he went in to look at the butterflies, and then 
denies the accident which some bit of carelessness on 
his part must have occasioned. If he would only 
speak 'Out like a man and own to it, I would forgive 
and forget the whole matter. It is bad enough to 
lose a valuable collection of insects; but I would 
rather lose the whole contents of my museum than 
find my son to be a liar and a coward. And I had 
always tried to believe that, with all his faults, Geof- 
frey was at least truthful." 

" I do not think you need doubt it even now," said 
Aunt Mary gently. " I feel sure, Reginald, that there 
is a mistake somewhere." 

" No chance of that, I fear," answered Uncle Reginald 
gloomily. 

There was a pause, and then Aunt Mary said, — 

" Well, I suppose I may go and see him now." 

"Excuse me, Mary, but I must say no — not this 
evening. I have told him he is to see no one until I 
allow him to leave his room, which will be to-morrow. 
Until then I cannot permit even you to visit him. I 
am very sorry to deny you ; but when I have once 
said a thing I do not go from my word." 

" How long has he been in his room ? " 

" Since Monday evening." 

" Has he not been out at all ? " 

" No. A healthy boy like that can stand a week's 
captivity without getting harm from it." 
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" I am not quite sure of that, Keginald. It is a 
severe punishment for any one, particularly for a boy 
of Geoflfrey's temperament." 

" I know it is severe — I meant it to be so ; but I 
hoped it might have driven him to confess long ere 
this. I would have released him at once had he told 
me the truth. But I cannot keep him shut up any 
longer, even though he does remain obstinate. He 
must come out to-morrow; but I cannot treat him 
with any favour whilst he still persists in falsehood." 

"I believe there has been a mistake," said Aunt 
Mary once again. 

" I do not see how that is possible." 

I did not stay to hear any more ; I was afraid of 
being found out. But I felt very sad indeed to think 
of poor Geoffrey waiting, waiting so eagerly and sadly 
alone in his room for Aunt Mary to come to him, 
and she not able to do so. 

" GeoflBrey ! GeoflBrey ! " I called to him through the 
door as I passed, speaking in a cautious tone, " Aunt 
Mary has come home ; but Uncle Reginald says she 
can't come and see you to-night. But she believes 
that you speak the truth ; and to-morrow you are to 
come out." 

Geoflfrey did not answer me; but I went away 
somewhat comforted, feeling that I had given him a 
few words to cheer him up. 

Next morning I awoke early, and rose and dressed 
with imusual alacrity. I was excited at the thought 
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of seeing Geoffrey again. I wondered very much how 
he would look, and how he would behave towards 
us. He must really have been quite sure how the 
accident had occurred. It was enough to make him 
hate us ever after, the shameful way in which we had 
treated him. 

I went down to the breakfast-room. The window 
stood wide open, and on the lawn outside I saw Aunt 
Mary and Geoffrey together. She was sitting upon 
one of the low garden chairs beneath the trees, and 
he stood beside her, leaning against her knee, and 
looking earnestly into her face. His face was turned 
from me, but Aunt Mary's shone with such a tender, 
loving light, that somehow I felt a great aching at 
heart even to see it ; yet although I was so anxious 
to see Geoffrey, I did not dare advance to interrupt 
the talk between the two, but stood watching them 
wistfully from the window. 

The gong sounded, and Arthur and Ted came hastily 
in, followed by Uncle Keginald; and almost at the 
same time, entering by the window, came Aunt Mary, 
leading Geoffrey by the hand. There were no special 
greetings. A constraint seemed to hang over us, and 
we silently took our places at table. 

Geoffrey looked rather pale, and his face was graver 
than its wont, as though it had not laughed much 
during the past days; but except for this, he was 
unchanged. The steady light in the clear gray eyes 
shone as fearlessly and as truthfully as ever. We 
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ahunned his looks^ not he ours; and there was no 
shame written upon the open brow. 

The meal was a silent one, although Aunt Mary's 
talk did much to lessen the feeling of embarrassment 
from which we all suffered. She asked questions, and 
told us of her doings since she left us; and so we 
took courage and talked a little, though we could not 
be our natural selves, and go on as if nothing had 
happened. 

Sunday was not perhaps the best day, so far as 
we were concerned, for Geoffirey's return amongst us. 
We all went to church as usual ; but he walked both 
ways with Aunt Mary, and seemed half shy with us. 
I think he felt ashamed for us, although we seemed 
to have so little shame for ourselves ; and I know I 
felt very shy of him. 

We were together, the four of us, for a little while 
after dinner ; and Arthur began teasing Geoi&ey about 
his captivity, asking how he amused himself, and 
laughing at him because he had submitted so tamely 
and never made any attempts at escape. 

I don't think Arthur meant it unkindly, but the 
pain and shame of the imprisonment were too recent 
for Qeoflrey to be able to make a joke about it. His 
gravity tickled Arthur's fancy, and he began teasing 
and making fun of him unmercifully. Geoffrey was 
very patient as usual ; but I think he did feel it hard 
that, after all he had done and borne to shield others 
from well-merited blame, the whole thing should be 

(780) U 
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turned into a joke, and that he should only be ridi- 
culed for all he had patiently undergone. 

Arthur seemed entirely to have forgotten where the 
real blame lay. His was a very careless, callous nature, 
and he was always making of Geoffrey a butt for 
his satire and humour. But when Ted, too, began 
to join in the laugh at his brother's expense, it seemed 
to be more than Geoffrey could bear. I suppose the 
long imprisonment, which must have tried him much, 
had unnerved him somewhat; for as he rose and turned 
away, I saw his lips quiver, and something in the 
manner in which he walked off without a word 
showed me that he was trying hard to keep down 
feelings that were almost too much for him. 

I had so longed for his return amongst us; and now 
we had him, we treated him like this. How I despised 
myself for my cowardice 1 and yet in Arthur's presence 
I dared not lift up my voice and declare myself Geof- 
frey's friend. 

I too rose and walked away, miserable and sick at 
heart. I longed to follow (Jeoflrey, yet was ashamed, 
not feeling myself worthy. 

By-and-by I thought of that sheltered, shady nook 
where in happier days we had sat so often together. 
It was Sunday afternoon. Perhaps Geofirey would 
be there; perhaps I might go to him now and tell 
him of my sorrow and of my love. 

Yes, he was there, but he was not alone. I heard 
voices, and stopped suddenly short. It was Aunt 
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Mary who was with him, and he was sitting at her 
feet with his head resting against her knee. King lay 
stretched upon the ground beside him. 

I knew I should be made welcome if I tried to 
join them ; but I was ashamed to do so. And yet I 
thought I might creep a little nearer, to hear the talk 
in which I should be free to join. 

" O Aunt Mary," Geoffrey was saying, " it was so 
hard to be patient ! I did try ; but oh the days were 
so long, and I felt quite wild to be out ! I am glad 
they are over. I thought of those people who were 
put in prison for weeks and months and years, 
just for loving God and being good ; and then I felt 
how much happier I was than they — I mean how 
much better off; and that helped me to be patient. 
But it was so hard ; and I think the hardest of all 
was that papa would not believe me." 

" My poor little boy !" 

"Never mind now. Aunt Mary. Nothing seems 
very bad now I have you. Oh, I did want you so 
badly ! Aunt Mary, is it wrong of me ? but I cannot 
help wondering about it. Some people never seem to 
get into trouble whatever they do ; and I am always 
in disgrace, and yet I do try so hard to do right. Is 
it naughty of me to think it rather hard sometimes?" 

And for answer Aunt Mary said gently, — 

"Geoffrey dear, when we remember what Jesus 
Christ had to bear for our sins, and how he bore it 
without ono murmur, don't you think we ought to 
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esteem it an honour to suffer sometimes for his sake ? 
It seems to me, when we bear pain and shame for- 
him, as if he had asked us to help him to bear his 
heavy cross, and we had not turned away, saying it 
was too hard." 

After that there was silence for a while, and then 
Geoffrey said, with a deep-drawn breath, — 

"Thank you; that is very nice. O^Aunt Mary, 
there is nobody like you; you always know just what 
to say." 

And presently he added, — 

"I do not think I mind anything now, if only 
Arthur would not lead Ted and Arnold into mischief. 
But it does Tmrt me so sometimes to see them do 
everything he says." 

"You are not angry with them then, Greoflfrey? 
You can forgive ? " 

" Oh yes," he answered quickly. " You see I love 
them so much; and then it is Arthur that makes them 
do it. I try to love Arthur too; but I'm afraid I 
cannot do that properly, because he makes me angry 
and sorry so very often. But Ted and Arnold,— oh I 
love them ever so much ! " 

When I heard those words I burst into a passion 
of silent tears, and retreated unseen to a lonely spot 
where I could weep out my shame and grief. 

From that moment Arthur's power over me gradu- 
ally decreased, and my love for Geoffrey grew stronger 
day by day. 



CHAPTER XXn. 

** F I R E ! " 

That night Ted and I were awakened from sleep by 
a bright ruddy light which was streaming into the 
room. Of late we had taken a fancy to sleep to- 
gether, and we were doing so on this occasion. 

" Ted, what is it ? " I cried, sitting up in bed and 
rubbing my eyes hard. " What's the matter ? " 

Within doors we heard the sound of hurrying feet 
and of eager, questioning voices. Without were the 
shouting of louder voices and the trampling of many 
feet ; and as we listened, we distinctly heard repeated 
cries of " Fire ! fire ! " 

"It is some of the out-buildings on fire!" cried 
Ted, springing out of bed and rushing to the window. 
•* Come and let us try if we can see anything." 

My heart beat very fast, partly through excitement 
and partly through fear; but as Ted did not seem 
the least afraid, I took courage, and joined him at the 
window. But the burning building was just hidden 
from our sight by an angle of the house. We could- 
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see the glare of the fire, and the reddened smoke 
rising high up into the clear night air. We could 
hear the shouts of the men, and the hissing of the 
water as it fell upon the flames ; but we could not 
actually see what passed. 

" Quick 1 " cried Ted excitedly. " Let us put on 
some clothes and run across to Geoffrey's room. We 
can see from there. Be quick, before they put it out." 

Very quickly indeed did we hurry into our clothes. 
I was shaking a good deal, but I was as quick as Ted 
for all that, as I had no wish to be left alone in 
the room, with only the horrible, pulsating glare of 
the fire to light me. I had never seen anything of 
the kind before, and it awed me greatly. 

Just as we were prepared to leave the room. Aunt 
Mary entered, looking so calm and composed that I felt 
my vague terrors fade into insignificance. I had all this 
while been suffering from a fear lest the house itseK 
should catch fire, and we should all have to flee for our 
lives. However, the sight of Aunt Mary calmed me 
as by a spell. 

''It is the great bam that has taken fire," she 
answered in reply to an eager question from Ted. " I 
thought the noise would have awakened you. There 
is nothing to be afraid of. The wind is blowing the 
fire away from everything else. I think the water 
is beginning to tell now. It will soon be out, I 
hope." 

" We are going to Geoffrey's room to see it," cried 
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Ted, rushing off down the passage. " Come on, Ar- 
nold !" 

I took Aunt Mary's hand, and we followed, and 
stood all together at the window, which, as Ted had 
said, commanded a very good view of the blazing bam. 

It was a grand yet terrible sight — the ruddy flames 
rising high into the air, wrapping the whole building 
in their fiery embrace, and shooting out fierce red 
tongues, which looked ready to devour anything or 
any one hardy enough to venture w^ithin reach. 

The water pouring steadily down upon the flames 
from the great engine-hose did not so far seem to 
have much effect, save in the fierce hissing and splut- 
tering which it occasioned. In and out the area of 
red light cast by the flames we saw the black figures 
of the men hurrying this way and that, in their 
endeavours to subdue the raging fire ; and their 
shouts and calls to each other, mingling with the roar 
and crackle of the flames, gave a peculiar animation 
to the scene. I held Aunt Mary's hand very fast 
as we stood and watched, very glad to be safe from 
all the turmoil and danger. 

" Where is Geoffrey ? " I asked presently. 

" Gone down to watch, I know," said Ted. " Old 
Geoff must always be in the thick of everything." 

"Yes," answered Aunt Mary. "I beheve it was 
Geoflfrey who first gave the alarm ; but we shall hear 
all about it when they come back. Papa went down 
at once, of course, and Arthur with him." 
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« I think I'd like to go," said Ted, " and see how 
the engine works. Qeoflfrey often explains, but I 
don't understand. May I go. Aunt Mary ? " 

" I think not, dear. Papa left word that he would 
rather you stayed indoors. He would be nervous 
about you if you were down amongst it all." 

Ted laughed softly. 

" Why is he always afraid about me? I never run 
into danger, like Geoff does, and he never worries 
about him." 

" Qeoifrey is three years older, you know," said Aunt 
Mary quietly. 

" He never did worry over Geoffrey," persisted Ted. 
But he spoke softly, and Aunt Mary made no reply. 
Perhaps she did not hear. 

There was a crash — ^a great fall — and a dazzling 
shower of golden sparks was flung high into the air. 
Then followed a great shout, a confusion of tongues. 
Uncle Reginald's voice raised loud in authoritative 
command, and soon a shout as of triumph. But the 
light of the flames had collapsed for a while into a 
dull red glow, and we could not see what had occurred 
to excite the onlookers. 

*' The roof has fallen !" cried Ted eagerly; " and the 
great beams in the wall fell too — fell outwards. I 
saw them go." 

" I hope nobody is hurt," said Aunt Mary, with a 
touch of anxiety in her voice. 

" See, the water is telling now ! " broke in Ted 
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again. "I don't think there is going to be much 
more to see. How it smokes ! Poor old bam ! there 
is not much left of it now. What a good thing it is 
not autumn, when all the com would be stowed away 
there." 

Now all that we saw was a heap of glowing, 
smoking ruins, from which every now and then an 
angry tongue of red flame would shoot up, and fall 
back with an angry hiss upon meeting the water, 
which poured steadily upon the smouldering pile. 

" I think we have seen all there is to see now," 
said Aunt Mary. " Don't you think you had better 
go off to bed ? " 

" Oh no ! " cried Ted eagerly; " we couldn't possibly 
go to sleep yet. Please let us come down and see 
papa and Geoflfrey, and hear all about — Do please 
let us. Aunt Mary ! " 

Aunt Mary yielded to Ted's eager entreaty, and we 
all went downstairs together and into the dining- 
room, -^here the butler was bringing in hot coffee and 
cold meat. The whole household had been aroused 
by the alarm, and preparations had been made down- 
stairs for the refreshment of the weary workers who 
had gone out to assist in extinguishing the flames. 

An impromptu meal at two o'clock in the morn- 
ing seemed altogether delightful to Ted and me ; and 
we thought the firing of the barn a very desirable 
occurrence, now that all danger was at an end. 

It was not long before the sound of voices in the 
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hall warned us that those we waited for were return- 
ing; and the next minute Uncle Reginald appeared, 
followed by Arthur and GeoflSrey. They were all 
more or less blackened by smoke and heated by their 
exertions. GeoflFrey in particular was very much 
begrimed, and yet I fancied that his lips looked rather 
pale, and he seemed to limp a little as he walked. 
Arthur was the least soiled, and he seemed to have 
enjoyed himself immensely. 

"All's right," said Uncle Reginald to Aunt Mary. 
"No danger of its spreading. It*s nearly out now, 
and they will go on pumping for some while yet. 
There is no great harm done either — ^nothing destroyed 
of any value, except the bam iteelf." 

" And the insurance will cover that," added Arthur 
in a business-like way, which made every one laugh. 

" Arthur did good service at the pump," said Uncle 
Reginald, looking at him with approval. " He stuck 
very steadily to his work, pumping for the men who 
were carrying water round to stop the spread of the 
fire in the direction of the sheds. We were afraid 
the sparks falling on the thatch might set them on 
fire, so we had to keep it wet. The engine worked 
very well, Mary, better than ever I thought it would. 
We should have been badly off without it." 

" The engine Geoffrey was so wild about when it 
was being made ? " cried Ted. " Weren't you pleased 
to see it at work ? " 

" Geoffrey was in the thick of it all through," said 
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Uncle Reginald, looking half amused, half severe ; for 
Geoflfrey was still in disgrace, and he did not wish to 
relax too much towards him. " He seemed to under- 
stand the engine better than anybody. He was first 
in the field, and had got it pretty well into working 
order, he and Archer together, before anybody else was 
ready. — But, Geofirey," he added, turning to his son, 
and this time the severity had quite gained the day 
in face and voice, " never again let me see you do so 
mad a thing as you did then, just as the roof fell. It 
is a marvel you escaped as you did. You might have 
been killed on the spot ; and as it was, you put others 
besides yourself into danger, getting you released. 
You must really give a little more thought to what 
you do. Foolhardy recklessness is not courage, re- 
member." 

Geoffrey looked abashed, and murmured something 
about " not knowing the roof would fall just then." 
Ted was eager in his questions as to what had hap- 
pened, and we all looked excited and interested. 

" Well, it was just this," said Uncle Reginald, as he 
sat down at table, prepared to do justice to what was 
set before him. "Just when the fire was at the worst, 
Geoffrey thought he saw some cat, or dog, or creature 
of some sort in danger, and without stopping to think, 
rushed off in his heedless fashion to the rescue ; and 
just then the roof fell, and one of the walls, with those 
heavy timbers. How he escaped I cannot tell. I 
saw him fall, and thought it must be all over, for 
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great pieces of wood seemed flying about everywhere. 
But he had not been hit seriously. He had the sense 
to throw himself* flat on the ground. One heavy 
beam fell across his leg and pinned him there. It 
is a marvel the bone was not broken ; but no harm 
seems done. We had him free in two minutes. — ^And 
let me tell you, sir, you have had a marvellous escape. 
I can hardly tell now how you managed to get oflT as 
you did. You may be very thankful that your im- 
pulsiveness did not lead to worse results." 

" Yes," said Geoffrey in a low voice ; " I am." 

He looked subdued and not quite like himself, as 
though he had received some kind of a shock. Uncle 
Reginald seemed to see this, and said no more in 
reproof. 

" Does your leg hurt you ? " asked Aunt Mary. 
" It must have hurt when the beam fell." 

" Yes," answered Geoffrey, " it did then ; but it has 
not done any harm. I don't think the skin is broken, 
only it will be black and blue to-morrow, I should 
think." 

" You were a fool, Geoffrey," remarked Arthur, 
with an emphasis bom of a few minutes' silent reflec- 
tion. "Fancy doing a thing like that for anybody 
under the sun, let alone a miserable cur." 

" No, Arthur," interposed Uncle Reginald ; " had it 
been for any human creature, I should have had only 
commendation to give. We should be willing to risk 
much to save our fellow-men ; but for a dumb animal 
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we have no right to risk our own lives, and what is a 
noble courage in the one case becomes reckless hardi- 
hood in the other, which circumstances cannot justify/' 

" I did not stop to think. I am sorry," said Geoflrey. 

"What animal was it?" I asked; "and did it get 
killed ? " 

"No; it got away somehow. It was Jessie 
Archer's little Skye terrier, and it seemed quite wild 
with fright. It didn't know where it was rushing to. 
Afterwards I saw Jessie with it in her arms, so I 
know it got away safe." 

Geoffrey drank his coffee eagerly, but would not eat 
anything ; and then he said he was tired and would 
go to bed. He looked rather wistfully at his father 
as he rose, as though he would have liked a kind 
word of farewell from him. But Colonel Douglas 
took no notice of the boy's look. 

I followed Geoflrey to his room, and looked with 
interest, when he pulled off his stocking, at the great 
yellow bruise all down the front of his leg, where the 
heavy beam had fallen. 

" Didn't it hurt, Geoffrey ? Were you frightened ? 
Did you think you would get killed ? Do tell me all 
about it." 

" I hardly know what I thought. Things were fly- 
ing about so, and there was such a noise. When the 
beam came down I thought I was done for. Yes, it 
did hurt awfully, and it felt so hot, as though it would 
burn me if it stayed there long. Then in a moment 
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I knew that papa was coming — I heard his voice; 
and then, Arnold, I don't know how it was, I didn't 
feel as if I minded anything. He was so good. 
There were sparks and burning things flying all 
round, and he came and leaned over me, so as they 
should not fall on me ; and he said, ' All right, my 
brave boy; keep quiet. We will have you free in a 
few seconds.* And I did not seem to mind how 
long they were when papa was there holding my 
hand. He told them just how to lift the beam so as 
not to hurt me. And then I know he thought some- 
thing might be wrong, for he would not let anybody 
touch me until he had felt all down my leg; and when 
I got up, and he saw there was nothing the matter, he 
put his arm round my shoulder, and said, 'Thank God 
it is no worse.* O Arnold, there is nobody in the 
world so brave and good as papa. He was in danger 
himself all that time, and he was just as quiet and 
kind as though it was nothing. And he seemed to 
think of no one but me, though I know he knew 
there was danger ; for the moment the men had got 
the beam up, he made them all go away out of reach 
of the sparks and burning things. I think if I could 
please papa I should be quite, quite happy; and it 
seems as though I never could.*' 

I was silent and hung my head. I thought of the 
disgrace he was now bearing for us, and it made me 
very wretched and ashamed. Geoffrey, I found out 
long afterwards, never suspected that Ted and I were 
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implicated in the matter of the butterfly case. After 
hearing our denial, he was satisfied that only Arthur 
was concerned, and that all that we had to do with it 
was the knowledge of Arthur's guilt, which we would 
not disclose. 

Geoffrey got into bed in rather a wearied way, and 
I sat on the edge of it talking with him. The faint 
gray twilight of early morning began to steal into the 
sky. 

" I wish I could be different," said Geofirey wist- 
fully, " so that papa might trust me. It must be so 
nice to be like Ted." 

I thought within my heart that I would sooner be 
like Geoffrey than like Ted ; but I did not say so, for 
Aunt Mary came in then and sent me off to bed. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



GOING AWAY. 



Geoffrey still continued in disgrace with his father, 
although it often seemed to me that Colonel Douglas 
would have been only too glad to restore him to favour, 
had he felt himself justified in doing so. But as 
long as Geoflfrey, to his thinking, would persist in a 
falsehood, he could not look with any favour upon 
him ; and his father's displeasure was as hard a trial 
as the boy could have to bear. 

Apart from this trouble, however, Geoflftrey seemed 
happy enough. The glorious summer weather would 
have given life and spirit to the most dismal, and 
Geoflfrey's whole nature seemed to drink in joy and 
delight from all the beauty around him. 

My return to his society seemed to please him very 
much. I was not always with him, by any means. 
I still passed a great deal of time with Arthur and 
Ted, and I tried to hide from them the change I was 
conscious of in my own feelings; but to myself I now 
owned freely that I was far happier away in the 
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woods with GeoflBrey, learning from him lessons on 
every lovely thing we saw around us, than I was 
idling about house or grounds with the other two, 
often getting into mischief under Arthur's rule, and 
always obliged to do his bidding. 

Ted had once criticised GeoflBrey, calling him tedious 
and wearisome. Now I began to find just the same 
fault in Arthur. I was sick of his grand stories about 
himself — ^his sayings and doings and heroic exploits. 
I had learned to have no faith whatever in his word, 
and only believed a very small proportion of what he 
said. I sometimes wondered how it was that Ted, 
with all his sharpness, still continued to believe in his 
hero, despite all we knew of that said hero's character. 
I did not then realize how strong an influence a boy 
can obtain over one many years younger than himself, 
when he makes a pet of him, flatters and caresses 
him, and sets him up as a model for all other boys to 
copy. This was the way in which Arthur treated Ted ; 
and it greatly raised him in Colonel Douglas's estima- 
tion, for he too believed that Ted could do no wrong. 

As the summer advanced, there began to be a good 
deal of talk amongst us young ones as to what plans 
would be made for us about going away; for Geoflfrey 
and Ted said that they always went somewhere in 
July, either to the sea-side or to the Continent, or 
up to the mountains and moors of Scotland. I was 
very much interested in these discussions, and greatly 
wondered what would be arranged. 
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" Arnold," said Gteoflfrey one day in an eager way, 
"come down to the wood. I expect the peahen's 
chicks will be out to-day ; they were chipping their 
shells yesterday. I think there will be three or four 
of them." 

We hurried off together at full speed. 

"She must be tired of sitting, I should think," I 
laughed. " She's been at it more than a month, to my 
knowledge." 

" Five weeks they sit. They are very good mothers 
generally, and they forage for the little ones when 
they are hatched. There is no feeding of little pea- 
fowl ; the hen does it all." 

" How soon do they get their tails — ^the young pea- 
cocks, I mean ? " 

" Not for two years. That's the worst of it, — one 
has to wait such a while. Won't it be nice if we have 
two little peacocks — one for each ? Shan't we be 
proud of them when they get all their feathers ? " 

" You'll be at school, I suppose, by then," I answered. 
" I wonder where I shall be." 

" Why, here, of course, unless you go to school too. 
You must always stay here now, Arnold. We couldn't 
spare you to go. You will take care of my creatures 
for me, won't you, when I go away ? " 

I don't know how it was, but those words, " when 
I go away," struck sadly on my ear, with a significance 
that I could not understand. 

"Don't let's think about that," I cried quickly. 
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" I'd like things to go on just as they are. We won't 
think about your going away. I couldn't spare you, 
Geoffrey." 

But we had reached the peahen's retreat by that 
time, and our conversation was checked for the 
moment. 

Geoflfrey was right. The chicks were out, four in 
number — little balls of mixed yellow and dusky 
feathers, running about on long legs in the most inde- 
pendent way, like young partridges. 

We fed the hungry hen plentifully, and admired 
the young ones ; and then we plunged deeper into the 
wood, and sat down in its densest shade to cool our- 
selves and to talk. 

" You will have to do without me for a bit, Arnold," 
said Geoffrey after a pause. 

"Why?" 

" Haven't you heard about Scotland ? " 

"No; what?" 

" About the invitation to Uncle Stewart's ? " 

" No. Oh, are we going there ? " 

I spoke excitedly, for I had heard glowing descrip- 
tions of the wonders of rock and moor and sea-coast 
which a visit to the Highlands would unfold to me. 

" He has written to invite all of us." 

"And we are going? Do tell me all, Geoffrey. 
You are so slow." 

" Yas, you are going — all of you and papa," answered 
Geoffrey slowly ; " but I am not." 
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" You not !" I repeated. " What do you mean ? " 

" Papa says so." 

" Geofirey ! why ? " 

"Because — well, you know what he thinks about 
me and those butterflies. He took me into his study 
this morning, and said if I would tell the truth he 
would forgive me, and try to forget. He was very 
kind indeed, until he found I couldn't tell him what 
he wished ; and then he told me about the invitation 
to Scotland, and how much he should like me to go, 
but that he could not take me, so long as I would not 
confess." 

Geoffrey paused. I covered my face with my hands 
in an agony of shame and remorse. If it had not 
been for my miserable promise to Arthur, from which 
he had absolutely refused to release me, I believe I 
should have gone straight to Uncle Reginald and told 
all the truth. As it was I could say nothing. Arthur 
had held so many threats over me, ever since he 
had found me growing unhappy about the deception 
we were practising, and talked so grandly about a 
word being a bond to a man of honour, that I was 
partly frightened, partly coerced, into really believing 
myself bound in honour to keep silence; and my 
natural timidity of disposition made me only too ready 
to receive this teaching, in spite of all that I suflfered. 

" And I canH tell a lie," continued Geofirey after a 
pause ; " not even to please papa, or to go to Scotland, 
or anything. It can't ever be right not to tell the 
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truth. I don't believe I've ever told papa a lie in my 
life, and I can't" 

" GeoflBrey ! " I cried piteously, " I wish I were 
like you." 

"Don't wish that, Arnold," said GeoflBrey with 
unusual gravity; "indeed you needn't. But don't 
let Arthur make you like him. I know you don't 
want to be. I know he makes you do a great deal 
you would rather not; but be brave, and say you 
won't. He can only laugh at you, and that doesn't 
really hurt. Don't let him make you tell lies and be 
cowardly and cruel like he is." 

GeoflBrey had a wonderful way of answering my 
thoughts before I had actually put them into words. 

" I won't ! I won't ! " I cried eagerly. " I do mean 
to be better ; but, O GeoflBrey, about Scotland." 

"Well, I am not to go, so it is no good thinking 
about it ; but Uncle Stewart has asked us all — Arthur, 
you, and every one. And I am very pleased you will 
see it all. It is so splendid there." 

" And you always enjoy it so much." 

" Yes, I do." 

" O GeoflBrey ! it ia hard." 

" Never mind, Arnold. I shall like to think of you 
there. And you will write and tell me about things." 

I sat silent a moment, and then said slowly, — 

" I don't believe I'll go." 

" Oh, but, Arnold, you must. Papa would not like 
it at all if you said anything. He always settles 
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everything ; and the doctor says it would be the very 
best thing for you." 

" But you will be so dull all alone/* 

" Oh no ; I never am dull. And there will be Aunt 
Mary, you know." 

" Isn't she going too ? " 

•* No ; the air up there is too strong for her. She 
wiU not go ; and I shall stay with her. We shall be 
very happy together. She will take me somewhere — 
down to the sea, I daresay ; and I am never dull with 
Aunt Mary, I do love her so." 

"I shall be miserable without you," I persisted 
gloomily. 

"Oh no, you won't; you will enjoy yourself im- 
mensely. You can't help it. And you will like my 
cousins very much, they are such jolly boys, and they 
will be very kind to you. I do like them so." 

" Won't they be very sorry that you aren't coming?" 

" Yes ; I expect they will." 

" Will they know why ? " 

Geoffrey's face clouded over a little as he answered, — 

" I don't know what papa will say about that." 

I still felt aggrieved and put out by the news I had 
heard. It seemed so very hard for Geoffrey to be so 
punished. 

"I think your father is very hard," I said with 
some indignation. 

"Don't say that," returned Geoffrey quickly. "I 
can't have you say such a thing. Papa is very kind to 
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me. It is only that he does not know. He does not 
understand ; how can he ? He is so brave and 
honourable himself, he never would guess that other 
people could be mean and cowardly." 

" He thinks you tell lies," I objected. 

" Well, that is because there is nothing else he could 
think, without suspecting Arthur, or somebody, of being 
so much worse ; and he never would do that." 

I was silent. The subject was not a pleasant one to 
discuss, and Geoflfirey began talking to me of Scotland 
and the wonders I should see there. I grew quite 
eager and excited as he proceeded, the only drawback to 
my pleasure being the thought that Geoffrey would not 
be with me to show me all the places he now described. 

Things tinned out just as Geoflftrey had said. Colonel 
Douglas, at the end of that same week, took Arthur 
and Ted and me off to Scotland, leaving Geoffrey at 
home with Aunt Mary. 

For six weeks or more we had a glorious time of 
enjoyment; and the keen, bracing air of the north, the 
sea wind and moorland breezes, gave to me such an 
increase of strength that I was amazed at myself. I 
have hardly ever spent so thoroughly happy a time ; 
but I am not going to give any accoxmt of it here, 
because my story is to be about Geofirey, and Geoffrey 
was not with us. That was my one trouble, the 
thought of his absence ; but we heard of him down in 
Devonshire with Aunt Mary, and his letters spoke of 
much pleasure that he was having there. 
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Geoffrey would be happy anywhere so long as he 
could live out of doors; and by the sea, with Aunt 
Mary, and King and Lightfoot for companions, I did 
not fear that he would be either dull or sad. 

And so the weeks slipped by ; and after many had 
passed over our heads, and up in the north it began to 
grow chilly and winter like, we returned to the sunny 
skies and green fields of Hazelmere Hall. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



FORESHADOWING. 



Geoffrey was at Hazelmere before we were ; he had 
been home for a week or more. It was a great joy to 
me to see him standing in the porch to welcome us as 
we drove up, his face bright with joyous welcome, his 
hands outstretched to help me to alight, and to clasp 
Ted round the neck in a perfect rapture of welcome. 
I do not think the two brothers had ever been 
separated for so long a time, and both seemed delighted 
to meet again. 

Nobody could help being glad to see honest, sunny- 
hearted Geoffrey again; and Aunt Mary's welcome 
was very sweet ; so that altogether I think we all felt 
pleased at finding ourselves at home again. 

Arthur too was quite pleasant and friendly. The 
visit to Scotland had done him good morally as well 
as physically; for amongst the brave, honest, manly 
cousins of whom Geoffrey had spoken, he had not 
been leader, but a follower only ; and when he found 
an atmosphere in which was no taint of falsehood 
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or cowardice or deceit, he had been obliged to lay- 
aside his own pet code of philosophy and adopt the 
principles of those about him. I think this had 
done him good, because, although at first it had only 
been done from policy, later on, as he grew to 
learn more and more that honesty and bravery, truth 
and courage, pleasure-taking and high principle, could 
go together, and that boys were not "milksops" or 
" molly-coddles " because they scorned to tell a lie or 
do an underhand deed, — I think that in learning all 
this from boys older and stronger and more manly 
than himself, did work a gradual yet decided change 
in his views, and planted the germs of what might in 
time grow into really honest endeavours at amendment. 
We had a very happy time wandering all round the 
garden in the cool dewy evening, telling of all that 
had happened to us, and relating to Geoflfrey the story 
of many a thrilling adventure and delightful escapade. 
And he listened to everything with the greatest in- 
terest, and never by a single word betrayed any 
vexation or regret that he had not been able to join 
with us in all our exploits. He had a good deal to 
relate to us in his turn, and he said he had had a very 
happy month down in Devonshire with Aunt Mary. 
Certainly he did not look like one who had spent 
any time in useless longings after the unattainable. 
His face wore the serene, happy look which was 
habitual to it, and which had always struck me as 
something to be wondered at. 
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And yet the more I looked at him the more con- 
vinced I was that there was some change in him. I 
had seen a different look in his face the first moment 
I had caught sight of him, and yet I could not make 
out what it was. 

He, however, had no difficulty in finding out how 
I was changed. 

" Why, Arnold," he cried joyfully, the first time we 
were alone together, "how strong and well you are 
getting. You seem hardly like anybody that is lame 
now. I am so glad." 

" So am I. I can hardly believe ' it sometimes. 
And they were all so good to me in Scotland, and 
hardly ever let me give up anything. They always 
managed to take me with them somehow. I did 
enjoy it." 

" I am so glad ; I knew you would." 

" Only I did so wish you were there too." 

" I was very happy where I was," answered Geoffrey 
quietly. "It was very beautiful down there. I 
think I never saw such lovely sunsets." 

He looked dreamily out before him, and again I 
was struck by that nameless change in his face. 

" Geoffirey, you are different somehow," I said. " I 
can't tell what it is ; but I see a change, and I want 
to know what it is." 

" Am I changed ? " 

" Yes, I am sure you are ; I Can fed it somehow, 
and I see it in your face, though I can't tell what it 
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is/' I was studying his face intently as I spoke, 
and he did not contradict me or laugh, but sat look- 
ing straight out before him with his steady gray eyes. 
"I see partly what it is," I said presently after an 
exhaustive mental calculation. " You have got thinner. 
Your face is not nearly so round as it was." 

" Isn't it ? " he said, putting up his hand to his face. 
" I don't know." 

" I can see now," I continued, still gazing at him ; 
"you are thinner, and you are paler. Your face is 
very brown with the sun, but it is not so rosy as it 
was." 

" Isn't it ? " 

" No. Is anything the matter, Greoffrey ? " 

"How?" 

" Aren't you well, I mean ? " 

I expected to be laughed at for this question ; but 
GeoflBrey's manner perplexed and startled me. He 
did not laugh at all, only answered slowly and 
dreamily, — 

" I don't quite know." 

" Geoflfrey," I cried anxiously, " what do you 
mean ? " 

" I don't know quite. I think Devonshire didn't 
suit me so very well. Aunt Mary likes it because it 
is hot. It makes her strong ; but some people say it's 
relaxing. I don't know exactly what that is, but it 
means not quite healthy, I think. I liked it very 
much, but I didn't feel there just as I do at home." 
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'* Why, how do you mean ? " 

" I can't tell quite. I felt so tired often — just not 
inclined to walk about or do anything. I had light- 
foot down with me. Aunt Mary would have him, 
because she thought it would make me enjoy myself 
more; but some days I didn't want even to ride, 
only just to sit quiet and do nothing." 

This was so marvellously unlike Geoffrey that even 
I, child though I was, felt uneasy. 

" Have you ever felt like that before ? " 
No, never." 
What does Aunt Mary say ? " 

"I never told her. She might be anxious, you 
know, and it can't be anything really. I feel all 
right other ways." 

" Perhaps it was because it was so hot." 

" Very likely." 

" Have you been different since you got home ? " 

" Well," returned Geoflftrey with a little hesitation 
of manner, "I'm not quite sure that I have. I 
thought I was sure to directly ; but I don't know how 
it is, I don't seem to be quite as I used to be. But 
perhaps it is all fancy. It will be all right when 
the cold weather comes." 

" I wish you had been to Scotland with us," I said 
regretfully. "I think that would have made any- 
body well." 

" I wish I had," he answered dreamily, and then 
our talk came to an end. 
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It left upon my mind a vague sense of disquietude ; 
but as days passed on this wore gradually away. 
Geoffrey was always cheerful and bright, and just as 
much absorbed in his plants and his pets as ever. If 
there was a change in his looks, I soon grew used to 
it, and ceased to observe it; and he never spoke 
again of feeling tired or unlike himself. 

Lessons at the Rectory began, and Ted and I 
resumed our studies at home with Aunt Mary and 
Uncle Reginald. 

Autumn and winter were the seasons when most 
book work was expected from us. Our hours were 
somewhat longer, and the thought of the yearly 
examinations and the attendant prize-giving, which 
always took place at Christmas time, spurred us all 
on to a greater diligence over our books than was 
usual with us. 

There was of necessity less outdoor amusement, 
and more time spent indoors, now that the days were 
growing shorter; and the nature of our occupations 
prevented quite such long walks or rides as we used 
to take through the summer. 

But the autumn days were very lovely, and the trees 
with their rich tints, and the golden corn-fields with 
their wealth of grain, only waiting now for the gather- 
ing-in, seemed to me almost as beautiful as the intense 
green of the summer-tide. 

Our little peafowl had grown and flourished 
during our absence, and I found myself the proud 
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possessor of a very young peacock. I thought with 
Geoffrey that it was a long while to wait for two 
years to see his tail grow. 

There was a splendid harvest that autumn, such a 
harvest as had not been known for years ; and the 
"harvest home" was celebrated in grand style, with 
a great supper to all the farm-labourers and their 
families, in a large tent at night, after the last corn 
had been brought home, amid shouts and rejoicings, 
just as the sun sank tb rest in a splendid pageantry 
of red and golden cloud. 

We had a long holiday granted us that day, and 
had worked and watched and enjoyed the whole 
glad festival to the full. It was as new to Arthur 
as it was to me, and we had been much impressed by 
the whole thing. 

It was evening now, a soft dewy evening of early 
October. The great round moon was at its full, and 
shone down upon the rustling woods and misty fields 
with a soft golden radiance. Far away in the 
western sky there still glimmered a pale green track of 
light, marking the last decline of day. All was very, 
very still, very cool and sweet, and the night breeze 
seemed to make a kind of dreamy music around us 
that was almost sad in its mysterious whisperings. 

Geoffrey and I were seated on the trunk of a 
fallen tree, in a place which commanded a wide view 
of the harvest-fields, now robbed of their golden 
grain, and mantled at this hour by the soft blue mist 
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of an autumn night. Beyond, the dark woods looked 
black and mysterious ; and overhead, the sky rose, a 
vast arc of deepest blue, studded with silyer stars. 
The voices of the home-returning peasants had died 
away, and deep silence reigned around us — that 
peculiar solemn hush of night which is like silence 
and music in one. 

Geoffrey had been very quiet a long while, and 
seemed so deep in thought that I looked at him 
many times before I could make up my mind to speak 
to him. All the day I had fancied him unusually 
pensive and absorbed, although he had watched every- 
thing with the keenest interest; although his smile 
came readily, and he had a pleasant word for all ; 
although he seemed to take a greater interest in 
every detail of the day's work than anybody else 
there. Yet I thought I could often trace in his face, 
and even in his smile, a kind of wistful sadness, a 
dim, unsatisfied longing — the kind of look one some- 
times sees in the face of one who is about to depart 
on a long journey, and who looks for the last time 
upon a scene that he has known and loved well. I 
could not understand what it meant. Sometimes I 
fancied it must be my own imagination; but then 
again I caught the shadow of farewell so strongly- 
traced upon his face that I felt troubled and per- 
plexed. And now that look was very marked. 
" Geoffrey," I said softly, " what is it ? " 
He started, and turned quickly towards me. 
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" What, Arnold ? " 

" What makes you look so ? " 

« Why— how do I look ? " 

" I hardly know. I think you look sad. Havent 
you enjoyed to-day ? " 

" Yes, very much. We have had a splendid day ; 
and such a harvest ! I have been very happy. Only 
you know, Arnold, I always think there is something 
rather sad about it." 

" How do you mean ? " 

" Why, it seems like a kind of good-bye." 

" How ? " I asked agam. « To what ? " 

" To the summer, to the long hot days, to the trees 
and flowers, to so many things. I always think 
autumn is a sad kind of time, seeing everything die — 
all the things we have watched grow, and have loved. 
When the swallows gather and fly away, as they will 
very soon now, I always feel sorry; and when the 
very last of the corn is in, it seems ba though winter 
woidd soon be here. And the leaves are falling so 
fast now, and soon the trees will be bare, and the 
frost and snow will come." 

There was a sadness in the voice not at all like 
Geoflfrey. He spoke more like one who is growing old 
in life than like a boy just starting forth in it. 

" Well, and after that the spring will come again," 
I replied hopefully, " and the birds will come back, 
and the flowers and leaves will grow, and everything 
will be as it was when I came here months ago." 
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Geoffrey smiled, but there was something in his 
smile that struck me as very sad. Perhaps it was 
only the effect of the moonlight on his face, perhaps 
it was merely my imagination. He did not look sad, 
only very thoughtful and a little wistful. 

" Will it be ? " he said slowly ; " I wonder." 

" You are very odd to-night, Geoffrey, " I said half 
impatiently, for the vague uneasiness with which his 
words inspired me made me feel almost cross. "Is 
anything the matter ? Why should it not be ? " 

" I don't know," he answered. " Sometimes I feel 
as though it could never be quite the same again." 

" But why not ? " 

" I don't know. Perhaps it is only my fancy." 

I looked at him, and was struck by the sharpened 
lines of his face, now that the moonlight was shining 
upon it. 

" Geoffrey, how thin you are getting ! " 

" I know I am." 

" Is it only your face, or is it all over the same ? " 

"Yes, just the same. I weigh more than five 
pounds less than I did when I came home, and seven 
pounds less than in the summer." 

"But why? There isn't anything the matter, is 
there ?" 

" I don't know." 

" But do you think so ?" 

" I don't know what to think." 

" Don't you feel well ?" 
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" I feel tired very often, and my head aches pretty 
often too." 

"That is with your lessons, I expect. You don't 
have any pain ?" 

** No ; sometimes at night my leg aches very badly." 

" Which ? The one that the beam fell on in the 
fire r 

" Yes ; but it can't be that. That was in July," 

I was silent and puzzled. 

" Why don't you tell people ?" 

" I don't want to ; and don't you, please, Arnold. 
Aimt Mary does know a little, she notices so ; but I 
can't bear her to be worried. I daresay it isn't any- 
thing." 

" Very likely not," I answered, trying to believe my 
own words. 

But it was so unlike- Greoflfrey to talk in this strain, 
that I felt sure things were really worse than he 
would admit ; and I watched him after that evening 
with no small anxiety, for I loved him very dearly, 
and could not bear that he should ail anything. 

He went about serene and cheerful, and busied 
himself very much over his various collections of 
plants, sea-weed, and the tank of sea-creatures he had 
brought home from Devonshire with him. 

The weather had turned very wet all of a sudden, 
and we were of necessity much tied to the house. No- 
body seemed to see any change in Geoffrey, and I began 
to hope that it had existed only in my imagination. 
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Now and then Ted used to laugh, and tell him he 
waa getting quite domesticated, and to wonder to us 
why the rain kept GeoflErey so much indoors, because 
he never used to take any notice of it at alL But 
we did not trouble our heads much at a change of 
habit which we only knew by report; and it was 
very pleasant having so much of Geoffrey's company 
indoors, and imder his instruction I became quite a 
keen botanist, and took almost as much delight in his 
collection of plants as he did himself. 

And so the autumn days slipped quietly and peace- 
fully away. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



AN ALARM. 



" Well, Geoffrey, you are punctuality itself now," re- 
marked Uncle Eeginald, entering the breakfast-room 
one morning and finding us there before him. " What 
has become of the morning walks now ?" 

" I don't often go," answered Geoffrey. " It is not 
light early now." 

" I thought you used always to go, winter and sum- 
mer alike," returned Colonel Douglas laughing. " No 
matter ; you needn't look so red over it. We all of 
us grow a little more lazy with increasing years. You 
will be none the worse for a few more hours in bed, 
a growing boy like you." 

Geofl&^y made no reply, and the next moment Uncle 
Reginald began again on a different subject. 

" By-the-by, Greoffrey, what is this I hear down at 
the stables about your breaking Lightf oot for harness ? 
Is it true that you are ?" 

" Yes, papa." 

"' But why ? You have plenty of horses to drive, 
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and Lightfoot will never be quite the same after he 
runs in harness. I think you should have consulted 
me first. I do not believe your Uncle Fred would 
like it ? What is the reason for it ?" 

" He wasn't getting exercise enough," replied Geof- 
frey. 

" But why not ?" 

" I don't care to ride very much now. I like driv- 
ing better, I think." 

"Well, the horse is your own, and you know I 
never interfere ; but I think you are making a mis- 
take. Any way, if you take my advice, you will not 
go any further in the matter just yet, because I am 
going very soon for a month's hunting to Major Dun- 
can's ; and if Dr. Arden gives d good report of you and 
Arthur, I will take you both down with me for a 
week or ten days, and you had better get Lightfoot 
into training for some hard runs across country." 

I looked for a burst of excitement and joy at these 
words, for in summer time I had heard the chances 
of a little hunting at Major Duncan's most eagerly 
discussed, and looked forward to as the greatest de- 
light of the season. I think Uncle Reginald, too, 
expected his news to be warmly received, and we 
were both more than a little surprised at Geoffrey's 
prolonged silence. 

" Well," said his father at last, " have you nothing 
to say to that ? Perhaps you would not care to 
come ?" 
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" I don't know," answered Geoffrey. " I don't much 
think I want to go." 

Geoffrey spoke in the slow, shamefaced way which 
always seemed to annoy his father. 

" Oh, very well. Stay at home by all means," he 
answered rather sharply, for he had meant to give 
pleasure, and was not pleased at the way in which 
his favour had been received. " I suppose you have 
had some petty quarrel with Arthur, and are too 
jealous of him to be his companion. Well, please 
yourseK, by all means. You are the only one of the 
party that will suffer by it." 

Geoffrey flushed very deeply, but as usual- made no 
response, and the subject was dropped for the present. 
But when the plans for the hunting were arranged, no 
further mention of Geoffrey was made ; only Arthur 
was to go. 

" But don't you want to go really ?" I asked one 
day. " I thought you so wanted to hunt, and hoped 
uncle would let you this year." 

" Yes, I did then ; but I don't think I could now. 
I can't ride far enough ; it makes my leg ache so." 

" What ia the matter with your leg ?" 

" I don't know." 

" But why don't you say something ?" 

" Oh, I don't suppose it matters. I fancy it's only 
that I am growing." 

That suggestion was very welcome to me ; it seemed 
to lift a weight from my mind. I had often heard 
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of growing boys feeling tired and languid and having 
aching limbs ; so I said, " Oh, of cjourse," and dis- 
missed the subject from my mind, being very glad to 
think that Geofl&rey was not going away from home. 

On the day before Uncle Beginald left, I again over- 
heard, through the open library door, a short conver- 
sation between him and Aunt Mary. 

" I can't think what has come to the boy," he said, 
rather impatiently. ''He was heedless and careless 
enough, in all conscience ; but one had the satisfaction 
of knowing that he was leading a healthy outdoor 
life, and that he was the best rider and walker and 
runner of any boy of his age in the county. These stay- 
at-home ways are most absurd. I can't make him out. 
And he is getting so quiet and so orderly, I hardly 
know the boy ; and three or four times lately I have 
found him deep in the study of his Bible, or some 
devotional book. I don't know what to say to it." 

" He will be none the worse for that," said Aunt 
Mary. " Qeoflfrey always did like that kind of read- 
ing. 

" Yes, but not to this extent ; and it is not natural 
in a boy of his age and temperament. And his 
giving up the hunting too, which he has always been 
so eager to share ! And now that I would take him, 
he will not go. It is most extraordinary !" 

''I have not been at all satisfied about Geofirey 
these past months," said Aunt Mary. " I do not think 
he can be well." 
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" Why, what ails him ? I see nothing amiss." 

" He is losing flesh, and colour, and appetite." 

" That is nothing in a growing boy. He should be 
out more. Of course he will miss the air and exer- 
cise he is used to." 

" I think he ought to see a doctor." 

" Oh dear no ! it would only make him nervous 
and fanciful. He would soon get crotchety about 
himself, if he were much noticed. Besides, old Dr. 
Maybrick is often here. He would soon see if the 
boy ailed anything." 

" I don't know ; he is rather past his work now, I 
thmk." 

" Well, there is nobody else here to consult. You 
don't think he wants a special physician from London 
down to see him, I imagme ?" 

" I should be more satisfied if we had a proper 
opinion about him." 

Uncle Reginald laughed, as if amused. 

" You were always anxious about your pet, Mary. 
Oh no, he does not want any doctoring. Give him a 
tonic, if you like, and pack him off out of doors. 
That is all he needs. I wish now I had taken him 
to Scotland. Perhaps a bracing up might have 
prevented this. But one can't foresee these things; 
and Greoflfrey is the last person one would think 
needed change of air for his health. When I come 
back we will see how matters go ; but don't let him 
know we have noticed anything. I hate to see a 
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boy thinking about his health and fussing over him- 
self." 

So Uncle Reginald and Arthur went off together, 
and we were left at home to amuse each other. 
We passed a very quiet, pleasant time. Ted was much 
more sociable when Arthur was not there; and 
it seemed quite like old times when the three of us 
were together as we used to be when I first came, and 
when Geoflft^y was our leader and guide. 

Lightfoot was thoroughly broken for harness now, 
and he and Caspar ran beautifully together imder 
Geoflfrey's driving in the phaeton. We could take as 
long drives as ever we diose now ; and we drove more 
and rode less every week, for Geoflfrey hardly ever 
cared to ride with us, and we liked his company too 
well to dispense with it. 

I began to think him just a little bit tiresome and 
fanciful, because there could not be anything the 
matter really, or it would have been found out long 
ago. And yet he seemed less and less willing to walk 
and ride with us ; and now and then, after he had 
done either for any distance, he would walk almost 
lame -for a while, and sometimes, when he thought 
no one was watching, he would limp a little as he 
went. 

But I did not give the matter much thought. I 
had made up my mind that Geoflfrey only suffered 
from " growing pain," and my chief feeling was a wish 
that he might stop growing and be himself again* 
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Boys do not keep anxious for long, and my anxiety 
was now a thing of the past. 

Arthur was away for a fortnight. He returned full 
of delight at the pleasures of which he had partaken. 

" You were a donkey not to go, Qeoflfrey," he said. 
" You would have enjoyed it awfully. They made a 
fuss of me and my riding, and of course I know you 
and Lightf oot can beat me easily. You really ought to 
have been there. You have missed all the fun of the 
summer — ^first Scotland, and now the hunting; and 
you don't like shooting, so you didn't even have that. 
I can't think why you didn't come with us — just to 
make up. for Scotland." 

" We had a very nice time here," answered Geoflfirey. 
" I don't mind missing it." 

" You will go next year ? " remarked Ted. 

And Geoffrey answered thpughtf uUy, — 

" I wonder if I shall." 

Uncle Reginald did not come home till far on in 
December ; and just before he came Aunt Mary was 
sent for, to go and see a friend who was ill, so that 
we were alone in the house when he arrived. 

It was cold frosty weather then, and Arthur and 
Ted had got their skates out and polished them up, 
and laughed at Geoffrey because he did not evince any 
eagerness for the frost to last. His skates were quite 
ready, he said ; he always put them away clean and 
bright. So he only sat by and watched the other two 
at work over theirs. 
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Skating was out of the question for me ; and as I 
had a bad cold, I could not even reckon on the 
pleasure of watching the others. But I listened with 
interest to Ted's accounts of their prowess on the ice, 
and especially to his enthusiastic praises of Geoffrey's 
skating, which was evidently considered something 
quite remarkable for a boy of his age. Geoffrey 
listened in silence; and again I fancied I caught a 
certain wistful sadness in his glance. 

The frost had broken up the hunting, and Uncle 
Beginald returned home. He arrived late one night, 
so we did not see him until the next morning at 
breakfast time. 

He had been away for six weeks, and I noticed 
how keenly he looked at Geoffrey when he came in, 
and how many times his eyes fastened upon him as 
the meal proceeded. Everybody talked a great deal 
except Geoffrey ; but he listened with interest to all 
that passed, and put in his word every now and then. 
I wondered, as I noticed Uncle Reginald's frequent 
glances, whether it was my fancy, or whether Geoffrey 
really had grown much paler and thinner of late. It 
was so hard to tell, living always with him. 

Arthur, who had rushed off to make the needful 
inquiries, came back with the intelligence that the ice 
would bear " like anything " to-day, and that people 
were already assembling on the long water just beyond 
the park gates. In a moment all was bustle and 
excitement; only Geoffrey, who was once so eager over 
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everything of the kind, now aat still and quiet over 
the news. 

" I think I wiU stay with you, Arnold," he said ; 
" you will be so dull all alone." 

His father looked keenly at him, and said, — 

" Nonsense, Geoffrey ! What ! the first day of the 
season ! No such thing. You go down and have a 
good skate. You look as though you wanted a little 
frosty air to brace you up. I fancy you have been 
keeping too close to your books the last few weeks. 
You go and skate. Arnold shall sit with me in my 
study, whilst I look through the books ; and by-and-by 
I will walk over with him and have a look at you alL 
A sharp walk will do his cold no harm." 

This settled the matter. Geoflfrey said no more, 
and very soon the three boys started off together with 
their skates. 

I wandered about between the study and the break- 
fast-room, chattering to Uncle Eeginald, or amusing 
myseK with a story-book, as the case might be. I 
do not think very much time had elapsed before the 
door opened quickly (it was the breakfast-room I was 
then in), and Geoflfrey came in hastily and unsteadily, 
and threw himself down upon the sofa and lay still. 
His face was quite white, and his brows knitted as 
though he were in pain, and he looked so ill that I 
was terribly frightened. 

" Geoffrey !" I cried piteously — '* O Geoffrey, sp^ak 
io me ! What is it ? What is the matter ?" 
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His eyes just opened and his lips moved, but I 
could not hear a word. I had never seen anybody 
look like that before. 

Terrified beyond expression, I rushed off to the 
study. 

" O Uncle Reginald, do come to Geoflfrey ! He does 
look so ill. I don't know what to do. Please come 
quickly I" 

A startled look crossed Colonel Douglas's face. He 
pushed away his papers and followed me quickly. 
Geoffrey was lying just as I had left him, with the 
same ashy whiteness of face and lips that had fright- 
ened me. 

" Why, Geoffrey, my boy," said his father, bending 
over him, and taking one powerless hand in his, '' what 
is it ?" 

Geoffrey just knew his father's voice, and tried to 
make some reply ; but the only word we caught was 
the faint whisper, " Water — please." 

There was water on the sideboard, and brandy too 
in the cupboard. Uncle Reginald crossed the room 
and fetched both. I could only watch his movements 
in mute terror. He bathed Geoflfrey's face and hands, 
and gave him something to drink' which made him 
choke a little ; and then he laid him down in a more 
comfortable position, and sat beside him holding his 
hand, and looking anxiously at him from time to time. 

It was some while before Geoffrey began to look at 
all like himself ; and even when the colour did come 
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back a little into his face, the heavy black shadows 
under his eyes remained, and his lips still looked pale 
and thin. 

When he opened his eyes and saw who was sitting 
beside him, a faint, glad smile, like a ghost of the old 
one, shone over his face. 

" Are you better, my boy ?" 

" Yes, papa ; thank you." 

" What was it, Geoflfrey ? What made you go off 
like that ?" 

" I don't know." 

" Has it ever happened before ?" 

" Not like this — not so badly." 

" But you have felt something like it before ?" 

"Yes, once or twice, after I had walked far, or 
ridden long ; but it went off of itself." 

" Did you tell nobody ?" 

" No ; I didn't think it mattered. I thought it was 
because I am growing." 

" How long has it been since it first happened — since 
it began to come on ?" 

"A month or two — since September; but it was 
not bad at first." 

" What brought it on to-day ?" 

" What always does — the pain in my leg. It got 
so bad when I tried to skate ; and I fell down, and 
that hurt it and made it very bad. And so I took 
off my skates and came home. It did seem a long 
way !" 
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An anxious look was stealing over Uncle Reginald's 
face. 

" But, Geoflfrey, I don't understand. What is wrong 
with your leg ? I never heard of it before." 

"I tried to think it fancy for a long while. I 
thought if I said nothing, and tried to use it, perhaps 
it would get better of itself. I know it is often 
wrong to give in and make a fuss," explained poor 
Geoffrey ; " but I think I can't go on so any longer, 
it is getting so bad. I think it grows worse every 
day ; I can hardly walk now properly, and often and 
often it keeps me awake hours at night. You don't 
mind my telling you, papa ? I was going to tell Aunt 
Mary, only she went away ; and I had tried to bear 
it and be patient." 

Uncle Reginald held Geoflfrey's hand more closely in 
his as he answered tenderly, — 

"My poor boy, I see that you have; but I must 
know all now. I think it is time somebody was told. 
What does it all mean ? I never knew you had any 
pain in your leg. Since when has it been ?" 

" A good many weeks now. At first it only ached 
veiy much if I did much walking or riding ; and then 
it began to hurt and to ache nearly always. Then 
the pain got worse if I did anything; and now it 
always hurts, and if I try to run about it gets so bad, 
and I feel like I did just now — all sick and cold." 

" Which leg is it ? Does it look different from the 
other?" 
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•' " No ; there's nothing to see. It isn't even swelled ; 
and it doesn't hurt when I touch it — at least hardly 
a bit. There's just a tiny blue spot over where the 
bone is, and that's just come. Till then there was 
nothing to see." 

Colonel Douglas's face was very grave. I sat 
gazing from Geoflrey to him in mute anxiety, which 
did not decrease as I watched them. 

" GeoflTrey, is it the leg that the beam fell on in the 
fire ?" 

" Yes, papa ; but that was in July, you know, and 
I never felt anything till September." 

"Before the leg began to hurt did you feel any- 
thing ?" 

" I used to feel very tired often in Devonshire ; but 
that was because it was so hot, I think." 

" And you have grown thin too," and Uncle Reginald 
looked down at the brown hand he held, which was 
very thin indeed, although the summer tan had not 
quite left it. 

"Yes; I weigh more than a stone lighter than I 
did in July." 

A startled look crossed Colonel Douglas's face. 

" Are you sure of that, Geoffrey ?" 

"Yes, papa; you know I often weigh myself in 
the shed where all the com is weighed." 

" Well, my boy," said the father very kindly, " we 
will have a doctor to you, to see if he cannot put this 
leg to rights. Meantime, you had better keep very 

(T80) 1.7 
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quiet, and lie down and rest yourself, and it, most of 
the time. I must go and write some letters now. 
Arnold will stay with you and let me know if you 
want anything. You had better keep very quiet ; you 
will not feel inclined for anything else but rest to-day, 
I expect." 

Geoflfrey smiled. He still looked very pale; but 
his face was now quite peaceful and content. As soon 
as we were alone I was breaking into great lamenta- 
tions, but Geoffrey checked me : — 

"Oh, you needn't mind "like that, Arnold. I have 
been very unhappy sometimes; but I don't seem to 
mind anything, now that papa knows. How good 
he is !" 

" Yes," I answered ; " he is very kind. But, O Geof- 
frey, I can't help minding ; and I shall not be a bit 
happy until I know what the doctor says." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



WHAT THE DOCTOR SAID. 



All that day Geoflfrey lay quietly upon the sofa, not 
seeming even to wish to move. Whether it was that 
the fall on the ice had really hurt him, or that giving 
up the effort to appear well made the change in him 
more apparent, I do not know ; but he certainly looked 
very white and weak, and though he was quite con- 
tent and even cheerful when we sat and talked to him, 
I fancied his face was somehow different — that there 
was a certain gravity, a touch of wistful melancholy 
in his eyes ; and he often looked steadily out of the 
window with the far-away glance I knew so well, 
which now seemed shadowed by some dim, undefined 
fear or trouble. 

Arthur and Ted were much concerned to hear of 
Geoflfrey's mishap, but they evidently thought it noth- 
ing more serious than a fall on the ice, which a few 
days' rest would set right. I had my fears that mat- 
ters were worse than this ; but I tried not to listen to 
them, and to make light of it as others did. Geoffrey 
said little. He did not like talking of himself, or 
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being talked of, and he preferred listening to the ac- 
count of the skating. 

" Why doesn't Dr. May brick come and look at youi 
leg ? " asked Ted in the evening. 

" Dr. May brick is away," answered Geoffrey ; " be- 
sides, papa has written to a Mr. Harcourt in London 
to come." 

" Has he ? " cried Arthur in a voice of surprise. " Why, 
Harcourt is one of the first surgeons of the day. Why 
does he want such a doctor as that for you ?" 

" I don't know ; but Mr. Harcourt is coming." 

"There isn't anything really the matter, is there, 
Geoffrey ? " 

" I don't know." 

" But what do you think ? You must know a 
little. You're not so very bad, are you ? " 

" No, I don't think so — ^not now ; only it may go 
on getting worse." 

" Not after the doctor comes. He will make you 
better." 

" He will, if he can." 

"Why, Geoffrey, what has come to you? How 
down in the mouth you are ! This morning you 
were out skating, all right and jolly ; and now you 
talk as though you were past doctor's skill. Cheer 
up, old fellow. It'll all come right, never fear ! " 

Then Geoffrey smiled, and the conversation dropped, 
and was not resumed all that day. 

Next morning, about twelve o'clock, to our great 
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astonishment, Aunt Mary came home. We were 
much surprised and delighted, for we had not expected 
her for another week. 

I rushed at once to Geoflfrey with the good news. 
He was lying on the sofa in the study ; and his face 
lighted up wonderfully when he heard my tidings. 

The next minute Aimt Mary was with us. I can't 
tell how it was, but when I saw the meeting between 
her and Geo&ey, quiet though it was, I felt the hot 
tears rising in my eyes and a choking sensation in 
my throat, that made me glad to turn away and keep 
my face hidden. 

I left thetn alone together, feeling that that was 
what they would have wished ; and I wandered aim- 
lessly about the hall, wondering why I felt so restless, 
wishing the doctor would come, and by his verdict 
dissipate my fears, yet dreading that same visit, for 
the remote possibility of his taking a more serious 
view of Geoffrey's case than we wished. 

Geoflfrey himself had been somewhat restless all 
that morning. He had looked flushed sometimes and 
pale at others, and could not settle to anything. He 
started at any sudden noise, and was in many ways 
diifereiit from his usual quiet, contained self. 

But after a long talk with Aunt Mary, all the rest- 
lessness had vanished, leaving only a serenity even more 
perfect than usuaL There was a something in the 
peacefulness of his face which struck me with a certain 
sense of awe. 
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" It is all right, Arnold," he said with his sunniest 
smile. " I have had it all out with Aunt Mary, and 
now I don't mind anything." 

I did not quite imderstand his meaning, and I did 
not care to inquire into it. 

The doctor was to come by the three o'clock train 
that afternoon, and the carriage was sent to meet 
him. All we boys began to get worked up to a 
great pitch of excitement ; and Uncle Reginald at last, 
coming upon us all congregated together in the hall, 
watching and waiting, ordered us all oflF the premises 
for two hours, forbidding us to return to the house 
until the expiration of that time. 

Arthur and Ted got their skates, and I went with 
them to the little pond in the park. "When I was 
tired of watching them, I went into the gamekeeper's 
cottage, which was close at hand, and sat by the fire 
chatting to his wife. • 

Time passed much more quickly this way than it 
would have done hanging about indoors, and the 
early dusk of the winter evening surprised us before 
we had had time to grow impatient. 

"Come along, Arnold !" cried Arthur, putting his head 
inside the door ; " it is half -past four now. The two 
hours will be more than up by the time we reach home." 

The walk was a silent one. We were all thinking 
of GeoflBrey, and wondering what had been said about 
him ; but we did not speak our thoughts aloud. 

We entered the hall, and saw Geoffrey lying on the 
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sofa at the far end, by the fire. He was alone, and he 
looked very white ; but he smiled to see us, and the 
untroubled expression upon his face reassured us. 

"Hallo, Geoff! you are here, are you? Has the 
doctor been ? " cried Arthur. 

" Yes, and gone too." 

" He wasn't here long then ? " 

'* Not very." 

" What did he do ? Did he hurt you ?" asked Ted, 
going up to his brother and kneeling down beside 
him. taking Geofeey's hand and laying his own upon 
it in his caressing way. 

"Yes, rather," answered Geoflfrey, "but not more 
than he could help. He was very kind." 

" Has he put your leg right ? " 

" No, not yet." 

•Is he going to?" 

'• By-and-by, if he can." 

" I suppose you don't know what he said ? He 
didn't tell you anything ? " 

" He didn't ; but papa did. When the doctor was 
gone, I asked him what he said, I wanted so to 
know. And he told me." 

"Well?" 

" Go on, Geoffrey dear," said Ted breathlessly. " We 
do so want to know." 

" He says that the bone is hurt," answered Geoffrey 
slowly. " It must have been when the beam fell on 
it in the fire. I don't quite understand, but it has 
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got hurt in some way or other ; and now it is diseased, 
and that is why it hurts me." 

" But he can cure it, can't he ? " 

" Not exactly." 

" What can he do then ? " 

" He can take the bone out, right away." 

" O Geoffrey ! " and there was a horror-stricken 
pause. Ted burst into tears. 

" Geoflfrey ! Gteoflfrey ! Then you will never be able 
to walk any more." 

" Oh yes, but I shall, by-and-by," answered Geoffiey 
gladly. "He told papa, the doctor did, that people 
often got quite well again, and were able to go about 
almost as though nothing had ever been the matter. 
You know there are two bones, and he is only going 
to take a piece of one away." 

Geoffrey spoke so composedly that we looked at 
him in amazement. 

"You talk as though you did not mind it," said 
Arthur, with an uneasy attempt at a laugh. 

"I had thought perhaps it might be something 
worse," answered Geoffrey. 

" How could it be worse ? " 

He did not answer for a few moments, and then 
he said slowly, — 

" I used to think sometimes — suppose they had to 
cut off my leg." 

" O Geo&ey, don't ! " sobbed Ted. 

" Why — what — do you mean you have thought for 
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a long while that there was something bad the matter 
with your leg ? " said Arthur. 

" I don't know if I thought that exactly, but I used 
to wonder sometimes. I am so glad I know. It was 
good of papa to tell me all ; and he said I might tell 
you if I liked/' 

" When will it be ? " asked Arthur, rather low. 

" Not yet. I am to go to London in March and 
have it done there." 

" Why not now ? " 

"I don't know quite. Mr. Harcourt knows best. 
He said it would not be ' ready ' till March." 

" And till then ? — will it be better ? — will it stop 
hurting you ? " 

" No. He said that the pain will get worse ; but 
that it will not be so bad now that I am not to walk 
about." 

" Must you always lie down now ? " 

"Yes," answered Geoffrey, with a pathetic little 
smile. " He says that very soon I couldn't walk about, 
if I tried ever so ; and I don't want to try any more." 

We were all very silent then. I think we had 
heard quite as much as we wished of what the doctor 
had said. 



CHAPTER XXVII. 



WAITING. 



The winter months passed quietly away, not quite so 
sadly or so slowly as I had feared. Children accom- 
modate themselves to circumstances very quickly, and 
we soon grew used to the sight even of our active 
Geoffrey lying day after day upon the sofa, unable 
to run about any more, unable soon to do anything 
at all that could not be accomplished lying very flat 
and very quiet. 

At first he used to be taken out to the carriage, 
warmly wrapped, and driven out every fine day ; but 
by degrees he seemed to shrink even from the gentle 
movement of the carriage, and used to come back 
looking very white indeed. And one day he fainted 
when he was lifted out and laid on his own sofa, and 
after that no more drives were talked of. It was 
almost more than he could bear to be lifted from the 
bed on to the couch, and then wheeled on the couch 
out into the hall or into his father's study. He slept 
now in a room on the ground floor, so that he could 
be wheeled into the rooms in which we sat. 
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He was always cheerful, even when the pain was 
very bad, as it often was now. He interested himself 
over his books of dried plants and his collections of 
shells and sea-weed and birds' eggs, and was never 
tired of reading books on the subject, and hearing all 
that his father had to tell about them. When he 
was well enough, he dearly loved to be taken into the 
museum to examine the curiosities there ; and I often 
thought that Uncle Reginald was quite astonished at 
the amount he had read, and what he had mastered 
of the facts in natural history in nearly all its branches. 

I was very much with Geoffrey during these winter 
days, for I could not be much out of doors when the 
cold was severe ; and I enjoyed being his companion 
and serving-man, as he had once been mine when I 
had been the lame and helpless one. 

Ted went now to the Rectory with Arthur ; and as 
the hours for study were longer in the winter time, 
and the amount of work to be prepared at home 
greater, they were not very much with us. 

I used to fancy that they did not much enjoy our 
society — that there was something painful to them in 
seeing Geoffrey lying there, looking so white and so 
thin, and yet so patient and cheerful. Anyway they 
kept a good deal to themselves, and were not much 
with us. 

Aunt Mary was often with us, and she looked after 
Geoffrey with unceasing tenderness and care. His leg, 
I know, got very bad, although I never saw it, and 
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she did everything for him. I think, brave though 
he was, he could have hardly borne to let any hand 
less gentle than hers touch or move the injured limb. 

Uncle Reginald, too, was very kind to us, and spent 
much time with his sick boy. I used to think he 
was often not a little puzzled by Geo&ey's sayings 
and doings. They showed such a different mind and 
character from what .he had believed him to possess, 
that it sometimes seemed almost to bewilder him, and 
I think he studied the boy very closely. 

Geoffrey had always seemed destined to bear the 
blame which really belonged to others, and it was 
perhaps not wonderful that his father had never fully 
understood him. When he and Ted had been alone 
together, it was his principle to shield his little brother 
at all times; and since Arthur came, Geoffrey had had 
nearly all the weight of his misdeeds to bear, and we 
had all stood by silently, allowing blame and punish- 
ment to fall upon him. Perhaps it was no wonder 
that Colonel Douglas had mistaken his son's nature ; 
yet now that circumstances had changed, now that 
Geoffirey was no longer capable of committing acts of 
mischievous disobedience, and yet when those acts 
which once were always attributed to him continued 
to be committed, then I think he did grow perplexed 
and shaken in the estimate he had formed of more 
than one member of his household. 

Arthur had certainly improved, and many combined 
causes worked together to make him less overbearing 
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and tyrannical than he had once been ; but he was by 
no means a reformed character yet. The change that 
had come over him was one of policy, not of prin- 
ciple, and therefore could not be expected to bear very 
good fruit. He still loved his own way, and hated 
all restraint, and many times was guilty of acts of 
covert rebellion and of deceit ; but he knew that now 
he would have to bear the blame of his own deeds if 
discovered, and that thought made him more careful. 
He could not any longer make Geoffrey the butt 
for his sarcasm and ill-natured pleasantry. He teased 
him sometimes, as was his nature, but he never 
carried it far. He knew he would get no sympathy 
or encouragement from any one. Besides, he really 
was sorry for Geoffrey. At first he had been quite 
kind and gentle ; but the keen edge of his sympathy 
wore off" in time. His was not a nature to be very 
deeply impressed by any such sentiment. 

As for me, my love for Geoffrey increased daily, 
and the admiration I had always felt for his bravery 
was now almost boundless. I think it was these two 
feelings, growing rapidly stronger as I watched him 
day by day, that made me first form a plan and then 
determine upon an act, the carrying out of which re- 
quired a great deal of courage from me, though others 
might have accomplished it with ease. 

This resolution was nothing more nor less than a 
full and free confession to Uncle Reginald of all those 
acts in which I had participated, and the blame of 
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which had fallen upon Geoffrey. I would say as 
little as possible to criminate the others, but confess 
my own share, and clear Geoffrey, I was resolved I 
would. I had a wild hope that I might perhaps per- 
suade Arthur and Ted to join me; but I could feel no 
confidence as to this. 

It was not an easy scheme to put into execution, 
simple as it sounds ; for in the first place I felt bound 
to tell Arthur of my intention, and I knew I should 
have to withstand vehement opposition from him. 
He would try to bind me to the promises of conceal- 
ment he had often wrung from me ; and although I 
felt that I had no real right to make such promises, 
and that it was more wrong to let Geoffrey go on 
uncleared from blame than to break a word I ought 
never to have given, still it made the matter look 
very hard, and I was a long while in making up my 
mind to it. 

In fact, I was so long that I found myself obliged 
to delay the execution of the plan until after Geoflfrey 
went to London for the operation. Just before that 
time we had all too much to think of to have room 
in our minds for other considerations ; and I felt that 
any excitement would be bad for Geoflfrey, and that 
Uncle Reginald was too anxious just then to care to 
be called upon to give his thoughts to any matter 
beyond Geoffrey's physical state. 

This time of waiting had tried us all in one way 
or another. We boys, of course, felt it the least, the 
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elders very much ; but I did not know until just at 
the end, how wearily it had passed for Geoffrey. 

It was only about two evenings before he was to 
go up to London that he spoke of this to me. 

"Arnold," he said suddenly, after a rather long 
spell of silence, "I am so glad the time has nearly 
come." 

" Are you, Geoffrey ? I think that I should be 
afraid." 

« What of ? " 

" Oh, you know, of having it done." 

" I shan't feel it. They will give me something to 
send me to sleep all the time." 

" But won't it hurt dreadfully afterwards ? " 

"I don't think it can hurt much worse than it 
often does now." 

" You are very brave, "Geoffrey, and very, very 
patient. I often wonder how you can be, and you 
do so love to run about and be out of doors." 

A wistful light shone in his eyes, but he answered 
bravely, — 

" You see it was only for a little while; that makes 
such a difference. I knew all the time I had only to 
wait and be patient, and all would come right. When 
this bone comes out, I shall get strong and well again. 
And it has been cold winter weather. If it had been the 
spring-time it would have been much harder to bear.'' 

" It will be spring by the time you get back," I 
remarked. "Aunt Mary says you will be a month 
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away, and it is March now. Will you be able to run 
about then ? " 

"No, not so soon as that, I think. Aunt Mary 
says I shall be a long while getting well ; but I shall 
be getting better, you know. The pain will be going 
away, and I shall be getting stronger. I shall sit out 
of doors and drive out ; and I think papa will get me 
a chair to wheel myself about the garden. Oh, it 
will be nice to see everything again, and watch all 
the flowers coming up, and see the new chicks and the 
little peacocks. And I can drive Lightfoot again, and 
see how the woods look with all their early green, and 
watch for the primroses and cowslips and bluebells 
to come. And there will be the cuckoo to listen for, 
and the swallows to watch. Oh, I do love the spring- 
time ! I shall be so happy ! And I shall be think- 
ing all the while that by the time the grass has grown 
tall, perhaps by hay-making time, or at any rate by 
harvest, I shall be able to run about. And then the 
winter will not seem one bit sad when I can run and 
skate and slide again." 

Geoflrey's face quite glowed. I had hardly heard* 
so long or so animated a speech from him all through 
the winter. I cannot tell what made me give the 
response I did. Boys are not renowned for thought- 
fulness, and it certainly was not a wise speech : — 

"But, Geoffrey, what if you never do come back? 
Don't people sometimes die when they have things 
done to them ? " 
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This was the fear that had been haunting me by 
night and day ; and now it came out unsoftened and 
abrupt, accompanied by a burst of tears. 

Geoflfirey's face changed, and that steadfast, earnest 
look settled upon it, which always filled me with a 
feeling akin to awe. 

• " Don't cry, Arnold," he said. " I have thought of 
that too. Nobody has said anything like it to me, 
not even Aunt Mary; and I am almost sure she would 
have done that, if she had thought it would be so. She 
knows I should not be afraid. But, Arnold, I would 
much rather die than be lame always. When I 
thought perhaps they would cut off my leg, I did so 
wish I could die instead. It would not seem hard to 
die and go to God ; but to be lame always, never to 
be able to run or ride, or even walk properly, I don't 
think I could bear that." 

" It would be dreadful — dreadful ! " I said, with a 
sob at the bare idea. 

" I suppose if I Jiad to bear it I could," continued 
Geoffrey, speaking slowly and very thoughtfully; 
•^God would help me. A little while ago I should 
have thought I could not bear to lie down three 
months ; but it has not been so very, very hard 
after all." 

" Hasn't it ? " 

" Only sometimes, when the pain has been very 
bad, when I have felt very tired. Everybody has 
been so very kind. And then papa has been so 

(780) 18 
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good, it has been nice having him so much with me. 
But I am very glad the waiting is over now." 

Two days later the waiting was quite over, and 
Geoffrey had gone up to London, under the care of Uncle 
Reginald and Aimt Mary. 

He said good-bye with a brave smile on his pale 
face, but it was with a very heavy heart that I saw 
him drive away. I could not help feeling that a 
chapter in my life, and in his, had closed for ever. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

BAD NEWS AND GOOD RESOLUTIONS. 

It was not a very happy time that followed Geof- 
frey-s departure. His absence made a sad blank in 
my life, and the house seemed large and lonely with 
only us three boys in it. The people round were 
very kind in coming in to see us, and in asking us 
out; and the old servants saw that we wanted for 
nothing, and looked well after us in every way. But 
nothing could make up for the absence of my friend 
and companion, and my anxiety about him made me 
often very unhappy indeed. 

It was Monday when he left us, and we heard that 
he had borne the journey very well and was in good 
spirits. The doctors had decided to operate on the 
Friday; and Aunt Mary, who wrote to tell us, said 
that Uncle Reginald would run down for a few hours on 
the Saturday, to attend to some business and to tell us 
all about it. Geoflfrey would have to be kept so very 
quiet for the first few days afterwards, that he would 
not miss his father's presence. 
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I had a little, pencilled note from GeoflFrey on the 
Friday morning, telling me he did not feel at all afraid 
or unhappy, that he was very glad it was to be done 
so soon, and that I was not to be miserable about him. 
He asked after his horse and his other creatures, and 
told me that King, who had gone with him at his 
special request, seemed very much surprised by London 
sights and sounds. It was a bright little note, and 
did much to cheer me up. Ted had one too. But he 
cried a great deal over his ; although, when I read it, 
I could not tell why, for it was not pathetic at all, 
except for being so very loving. But Ted had been 
very unlike himself for some time past, almost always 
melancholy, often tearful — seeming to shrink away 
from both Geoffrey and me, and not even following 
Arthur about as he used to do. I could not imagine 
what made him so unsociable, and should probably 
have wondered more had my thoughts not been so 
wrapped up in GeoflTrey. Arthur had struck up a 
great friendship with some boys near, who had lately 
come to the Rectory to study, and he was as much at 
their house as at home, and I saw very little of him. 

Friday passed drearily enough, although it was a 
bright warm day, which seembd to come as a herald 
of the glorious spring-tide just on its way to us. I 
could think of nothing but Geoflfrey, and wished we 
had asked Aunt Mary to telegraph to us as soon a;9 
the operation was over. It seemed so long to have 
to wait till Saturday — a whole day more ; and per- 
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haps Uncle Reginald would not be able to come 
after all. 

There was no letter by Saturday morning's post, so 
we concluded that he would come by the train he had 
previously fixed, and very impatiently we waited for 
his arrival. Arthur laughed a little at our nervous 
restlessness, and assured us that all would be right, 
and Geoffrey would get on like "a house on fire" 
when once the dead bone was taken away ; but none 
the less were we much disturbed in mind, and waited 
in great suspense for news. 

At last the carriage drove up, and we all rushed 
tumultuously out to meet the messenger ; but the 
moment we caught sight of Uncle Reginald's face, 
we all fell back by a sudden impulse, and the eager 
question died away upon our lips. I cannot tell 
what it was, whether the paleness of his face, or the 
settled sadness of its lines ths^ told the tale so 
plainly, but we all knew without a single word that 
the news he brought was bad. 

He held Ted very closely in his arms for a mo- 
ment, and then shook hands kindly with Arthur 
and me. 

" Well, boys, how are you all ? " he said pleasantly. 

*' Papa — Geoffrey ? " whispered Ted, with trembling 
lips. 

" Geoflfrey is wonderfully well, all things considered. 
He sent his best love to you all, and hopes to come 
home again in a few weeks' time." 
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We all breathed more freely, and yet I felt sure 
there was more to tell. 

" Come into my study, all of you," said Uncle 
Reginald, " and I will tell you all about it." 

We followed him in silence. He sat down, with 
rather averted face. Ted leaned against his shoulder, 
and seemed to tremble. Arthur and I stood by silent, 
waiting for him to speak. 

** Boys," he said at length, " I have sad news to 
teU you." 

He paused, but as nobody spoke he by-and-by con- 
tinued, — 

"When the doctors began to operate yesterday, 
they found the leg in a much worse state than they 
had thought. You will not be able to understand 
their reasons — I can do so only in part; but they 
found that what they had hoped would cure Greoffrey, 
would be of no use at all. There was only one thing 
which they could do." 

" What was that ? " asked Arthur, very low. 

" To take the bad leg off altogether." 

"Papa! O papa!" Ted burst into a passion of 
tears and clung convulsively to his father. Arthur and 
I looked at each other, and I think both our faces 
were rather pale. 

" Ted, my boy, you must be brave, we must all be 
brave, as Geoffrey was when he came to himself and 
found that he had only one leg left." Colonel Douglas 
came to a sudden stop, for there was a curious huski- 
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ness in his voice, and at that point it seemed to break 
altogether. 

My tears started at those words ; I felt a singing in 
my ears and a choking in my throat. What else 
Uncle Reginald said was only indistinctly heard. I 
think he told us that Geoffirey seemed wonderfully 
well considering ; that the doctors said the calm brave 
way in which he took everything gave him twice the 
chance of a good recovery ; and that in a few weeks' 
time he would be able to be moved, and would come 
home to the pure country air, which would be so good 
for him. 

I just stayed to hear so much, and then my forti- 
tude quite gave way. I went up to my room, shut 
myseK in, and cried bitterly. 

Presently Ted came up, and we mingled our tears 
together. We did not talk much. I think we were 
both too miserable ; but we clung to each other very 
closely, and this common sorrow seemed to draw us 
nearer together than we had been for many months. 

Uncle Reginald went away later in the day, taking 
Arthur with him. An imcle of his, lately returned 
from India, wanted to have the boy for a week or 
two with him, and this seemed a good opportunity for 
the promised visit. I think Ted and I were rather 
glad to see him go. It was not likely he would 
feel this trouble as we did; our melancholy would 
weary him, and his want of complete sympathy might 
hurt us. Uncle Reginald would be up and down a 
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good deal, so it was only a short leave we had to 
take of him. This was something of a comfort, for 
we felt very miserable and lonely. 

How that day passed I hardly know. We crept 
early to bed together, Ted and I ; and I think I fell 
asleep before very long, but was awakened presently 
by the convulsive sobbing of my companion. 

" Ted," I cried, " what is it ? " 

"GeoflFrey," he sobbed; "Geoffrey — O poor, poor 
Geoffrey ! " 

His grief was so violent that I felt I must act the 
part of comforter. 

"Ted, don't cry so. We must try to be brava 
Geoffrey is brave, you know. Let us be like him." 

" I can't ; I never can ! He is so good." 

" Ted," I said slowly, " let us try to be good too." 

" I never can ! " cried Ted passionately. " I am a 
wicked, wicked boy, and I shall never be happy any 
more. It is all my fault, Arthur's and mine, that 
Geoffrey will always be lame now." 

" What do you mean, Ted ? " 

" I will tell— I must tell I " cried Ted, stiU in the 
same excited way. " I promised I would not, but I 
will ! That night of the fire, Arthur and I had been 
playing in the barn with matches and gunpowder and 
things that papa forbids its to touch ; and we forgot 
the time, and ran off in a great hurry. And I'm almost 
sure we must have left sparks or something behind ; 
for that same night was the fire, and Geoffiey's leg 
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was hurt, and he is lame, and I shall never be happy 
any more — ^never, never ! " 

" O Ted ! " I exclaimed, and was silent awhile, until 
the extreme misery of his bitter crying roused me to 
speak again. " Well, we cannot help what is past. 
But Ted, dear Ted, I want so much for us to try to 
be good now, as Geoffrey is good, — you know what I 
mean." 

" Yes, yes," sobbed Ted. " I wish, oh, I do wish I 
could ! But I have been so wicked, and we have 
been so bad to Geofl&ey." 

"Ted," I said suddenly and eagerly, "let us tell 
Uncle Reginald all about it — about the butterflies and 
about everything else. I have been thinking about it 
this ever so long. I know we shall never be happy 
until we do. Let us tell him everything ; and then 
start fair, and try never to tell another lie, and never 
to do a cowardly thing — always to be honest and brave 
and good, like Geoflfrey." 

" O Arnold, shall we ? I should like ; but I am 
afraid, and Arthur will never let us." 

" Arthur cannot stop us. I know we promised him, 
but I am sure it is more wrong to keep such a promise, 
than to go on deceiving your father and everybody. 
Ted, let us be brave, and tell him everything. It is 
the only way." 

I had thought of this so much that I spoke now 
with great firmness and decision. It was a comfort 
to Ted to find me so resolved. 
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" Yes, Arnold, we will, we will ! We need not say 
anything about Arthur to papa, only about ourselves." 

" Yes, only about ourselves," I answered readily. 

" He may be very angry," said Ted a little tremu- 
lously ; " but he is very kind and good, and I can't 
be more miserable than I am." 

" And we can never really be better until we have 
told. It feels like a horrid black weight always drag- 
ging us back. I have so wanted to tell, and I was 
determined I would ; but I am so glad you will too, 
Ted. I know you will be glad afterwards; and it 
will be nice to feel that we have told the truth and 
tried to be brave, like Geoflfrey." 

" Yes," assented Ted with sudden relief, " I am so 
glad we have decided. And, Arnold, do let us try 
to be good now — really good, I mean. Aunt Mary 
will help us, and Geoflfrey too, I should like to be 
always good and truthful, and to love reading the 
Bible and saying my prayers, and to feel as though 
God really were my Father. Geofl&ey does, I know ; 
he always did, and couldn't understand why I didn't 
too. Oh, I do want to be more like Greoflfrey !" 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 



Geoffrey's return. 



" There it is ! There's the carriage ! Come, Arnold, 
come ! " Ted seized my hand, and we rushed as fast 
as my legs would carry me down the grassy slope 
which we had mounted to obtain a view of the road, 
to be ready to welcome GeoflFrey as soon as the carriage 
should stop at the hall-door. 

It was a lovely spring day, soft and warm — a day 
on which it almost seemed as though one could see 
the buds expanding and the flowers shooting up. 
The hedges were white with snowy blackthorn 
blossom, and the woods were golden with primroses 
and daflfodils. 

The carriage was thrown quite open, so mild and 
warm was the air : and so quickly did it come 
sweeping down the drive, that before we had decided 
how to meet Geoflrey, or what to say, there he was 
actually amongst us, holding out his hands eagerly, 
his whole face aglow with the joy of welcome. 

" Ted ! Ted ! — Arnold ! " was his eager cry; and then 
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we forgot our grief, our pity, our fears, forgot every- 
thing but the happiness of seeing him again. We 
clambered into the carriage and clasped him round 
the neck, and felt how very dearly we both loved him. 
Aunt Mary and Uncle Reginald were there too, and 
we were pleased to see them back ; but we had no 
eyes just at that time for any one but GeoflBrey, no 
ears for any voice but his. 

* 

"Now, my boy," said Uncle Reginald, laughing a 
little, " we must get you into the house before you 
are quite smothered by these young savages. — Make 
way, youngsters ! you shall have your talk out all 
in good time." 

We jumped down to the groimd once again; but 
as Uncle Reginald was stepping in to lift him, Geof- 
frey held uj) his hand as though to arrest him, and 
said with a beaming face, — 

" O papa, wait a moment please. I want to look — 
I want to listen ! Oh, isn't it lovely ? And how the 
birds do sing ! And the sunshine — Papa, it never 
looks a bit like this in London. Oh, I am so happy 
now that I am home again ! " 

He spoke no more than the truth ; it was all in 
keeping with his nature. Whilst we were thinking 
of the sad change which had come to cloud and to 
spoil his life, he thought only of the brightness and 
beauty around him ; and I believe truly that a home- 
coming which might have seemed very sad, almost 
bitter in its contrast to others which had gone before, 
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had nothing but joy and gladness for him, and that 
there was nothing feigned or assumed in his bright 
smile and joyous words of pleasure. 

I think we, too, were infected by his happy spirits. 
I think we hardly realized what really had befallen 
him. It was not until he had been lifted from the 
carriage, and laid in his old place upon the sofa in the 
hall — not till we actually saw with our own eyes that 
one of his active limbs was missing — not until then did 
we really understand the magnitude of the calamity 
that had befallen our brave play-fellow and com- 
panion. 

A sudden silence fell upon us. We hardly liked 
even to look at him, and knew not what to say. But 
Geoffrey either did not or would not notice our awk- 
wardness. He looked round at everything with shin- 
ing eyes. He was full of eager questioning about 
everybody and everything on the place. When the 
butler carried in some cups of tea to refresh the trav- 
ellers, Geoffrey greeted him with bright, friendly words, 
and would not seem to notice that the old servant could 
hardly command his voice to answer back, or the tears 
that stood in his eyes. 

Yes, it was the same Geoffrey of old times that had 
come back to us now, maimed and helpless. The 
change that had befallen his body had not touched his 
mind. He was the same eager, active Geoffrey as of 
old, with the same love for the outside world, the same 
love of all that was beautiful or that had life. 
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" Papa," he asked earnestly, and with such a plead- 
ing look in his eyes — " papa dear, I saw the wheel- 
chair standing in the porch just now ; Tnay I go out 
for a little while with Ted and Arnold ? It is so 
warm this afternoon, and I do so want to see round 
the garden. You don't know how I ache to see every- 
thing again — the sky, the trees, the birds, and every- 
thing. I am sure I shan't take any harm. Do let 
me go." 

The wheel-chair, which seemed to move by itself, 
had arrived from London a few days before. Seated in 
it, Geoffrey would be able to wheel himself about any- 
where upon the level, and that almost without effort. 
It was remarkably soft and comfortable too, and almost 
invited one to rest there. But the idea of seeing 
Geoffrey roll himself about in a wheel-chair ! We 
could not realize it at all. 

Now, however, he was lifted in, and Ted walked 
behind helping to push, that he might not tire himself, 
for he was still very weak. I walked beside Geoflfrey, 
answering his questions and stealing a shy look at him 
from time to time. 

His bright eyes wandered eagerly round from one 
familiar object to another; every, tree, every flower 
claimed his notice. The changing lights and shadows 
in the landscape, the brilliance of the sunshine, the 
soft beauty of the sky, called forth delighted com- 
ments every moment, while the songs of the birds fell 
like music upon his ear. He seemed perfectly happy 
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as he watched and listened, and the old serenity of his 
face was as unclouded as ever. I could not under- 
stand it. It awed and oppressed me. 

We made a roimd of all the places near at hand 
where Geoflfrey's chair could go. He heard with great 
interest of the different " sittings " of eggs which 
would shortly be hatched. He had Lightfoot led 
round for him to look at and caress, and wondered 
how soon he would be allowed to drive him again. 
And then he admitted he was rather tired, but said 
he did not want to go in yet. He would like to be 
wheeled round on to the west lawn to see the sun set, 
and have a nice chat. We did his bidding, and soon 
Ted and I were lying upon the grass beside Geoflfrey's 
chair, with our faces turned towards the western sky, 
watching its clear brightness, and the gradual increase 
of glorious tints in the clouds, as the sim approached 
nearer and nearer to the horizon. 

We were silent for a while. Visions of former 
days were rising in our minds, and I think our hearts 
were very full. Mine was heavy too, and I could see 
tears standing in Ted's eyes ; but Geoffrey's face was 
very peaceful. 

" Now, look here !" he said by-and-by, in his quiet 
matter-of-fact way. "I don't want you two to be 
miserable and half afraid of me. I want us to be just 
like what we were before — as much as we can be, that is. 
There is a great deal I can do still — at least I shall 
be able to when I get strong again. We can have 
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good times still, and you mustn't be unhappy. I feel 
very happy indeed to-night." 

« 

Poor Ted's tears overflowed, though he tried hard 
to hold them in check. 

" O GeoflTrey ! Geofirey !" he sobbed ; " it is so hard, 
so very hard. Will you never be able to run any 
more ?" 

" No, not to run," answered Geoffrey quietly. " By- 
and-by, perhaps, I can have a cork leg or wooden leg 
made, and I shall be able to walk about again. It is 
very nice to think of that. Once I thought I should 
never be able to go except on crutches." 

Ted only sobbed on. I thought of my discarded 
crutches, and shivered. Fancy Geoflfrey, active Geof- 
frey, hopping slowly about between two crutches ! 

"Oh, it is dreadfully hard!" I cried impulsively. 
" Geoffrey, how can you bear it ?" 

I was sorry the moment the words had escaped me ; 
but they did not seem to disturb him. 

"It did seem hard at first," he answered gently, 
" very hard. Sometimes I thought I could not bear 

• 

it, but I am sure I can now. You know, Arnold, I 
told you that if God sent us anything to bear, he 
always helped us ; and so he does. I am quite sure 
of it now." 

I could not answer, and Geoflfrey continued, — 
" Sometimes it does not even seem very hard," 
" O Geoffrey !" I burst out all at once, full of re- 
morse, "you do make me so ashamed! I was so 
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impatient once, and I said you would be worse if you 
were lame. I can't tell how you can be so good." 

" I am not good," he answered gravely ; and then 
a sudden smile beamed over his face, and he added, in 
an amused way, "Ah, we never thought we should 
change places like this, did we ? But you will know 
how I feel, and sympathize. I did not know how you 
felt ; so I could not sympathize, though I did try." 

" You were very good to me," I answered remorse- 
fully ; " and I was often so cross and disagreeable. I 
can't tell what makes you so different. I was so 
miserable, and you say you aren't. Why is it ?" 

" I think I know," Geoffrey said softly. 

" Do you ? Why ?" 

" I don't think you asked God to help you ; and I 
ask him very, very often to help me. I couldn't do 
anything without that." 

We were all silent for a while after that, and then 
Ted broke out, — 

** O Geoffrey, do teach us how to be good ! We do 
so want to be good, Arnold and I. Do teach us how. 
We want to be like you." 

" Don't wish to be like me," answered Geoffrey with 
one of his wonderful smiles. " Try to be like some 
One else." 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



A CONSULTATION. 



Ted and I had made our confession to Uncle Reginald 
some time before Geoflfrey'a return ; and it had been 
so kindly received, and forgiveness had been so gener- 
ously granted us, that we had been greatly comforted 
and strengthened in our resolves to amend, I think 
Colonel Douglas had been both grieved and startled 
to find how often, and how gravely, his deeply-loved 
little Ted had deceived him, and had stooped to false- 
hood and disobedience ; but the child's repentance was 
so real, his grief so great, his shame so painful to wit- 
ness, that the father said but little in reproof. He 
talked to us very gravely, yet so kindly that we were 
touched to the heart ; and when, with much feeling, 
and with a voice that shook a very little once or twice, 
he pointed out to us how cruelly Geoflfrey had suf- 
fered for our misdeeds time after time, how the mis- 
understanding arising from our deceitf ulness had done 
much to estrange him from his son, and had thrown 
a dark cloud over the boy's life, our tears flowed 
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freely, and we felt that we could never love Geoflrey 
enough, or do enough for him, to make up for the 
wrongs he had suffered for us. 

Arthur's name was hardly mentioned all through 
the interview. We would not accuse him, and Unde 
Reginald asked very few questions about him, seeing 
that we were reluctant to answer them; but I feel 
sure he had a very good notion as to how matters 
really stood, because at the end, when he dismissed us, 
he said something about forgiving the more readily 
because we had been led into wrong-doing by the 
force of a bad example. I rather fancy he had been 
hearing in other quairs of some of i^ur's vagaxiea 

When Geoflfrey came back, we wondered a good deal 
whether he had been told of our confession ; but we 
had no means of finding out, for we were shy of speak- 
ing openly of the matter. All we could see was that 
father and son understood each other perfectly, and 
were on terms of closest intimacy. Uncle Reginald's 
quiet tenderness over Geoffrey was quite wonderful, 
and was the cause of such deep happiness to the boy 
that I think even pain, and weakness, and lameness 
seemed easily borne, now that he was secure of his 
father's love. 

And, in addition to this, there was endless delight 
for him during the first weeks after his return home, 
in the drives and excursions he was able to take all 
over the country. He had been so long confined to 
the house even while at home, and still more so during 
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the weeks of illness in London, that it seemed like a 
new life for him when he could drive out, day after 
day, revisiting his favourite haunts, and watching from 
day to day the changes creeping over everything 
around, as the spring advanced further and further. 

When he was first allowed to change the landau 
for the pony-phaeton, and to drive Lightfoot himself, 
his face beamed with delight, and he looked almost 
like his old self. I began to wonder if he would be 
always happy and bright as he was now. I might 
have known that the novelty of these pleasures must 
wear off in time, and that then he would feel much 
more acutely how very little it was that he could do, 
and how helpless his lameness made him. But at 
any rate, the early days of his return were very bright 
and happy ones; and this was so contrary to our 
expectations that we enjoyed them tenfold more. 

Arthur had not yet returned, and I do not think 
any of us regretted his absence. We had not heard 
much about him, and did not even know when he was 
coming back to ua But after a talk with Uncle 
Reginald — a talk which I shall always well remember 
— ^we learned more about it. 

It was a soft warm evening, following upon an 
almost sultry day, though it was only April still. 
Geoffrey's couch had been wheeled out upon the 
lawn, and Ted and I were sitting beside him on 
the grass. Aunt Mary had been reading to us, and 
her chair stood beside the couch ; but she had been 
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summoned to the house to see some callers, and for 
a while we boys were alone together. But before 
very long Uncle Reginald appeared, and seeing us 
all together he came over to us, and sat down in the 
vacant chair. 

" Well, boys," he said, " so you are all enjoying this 
warm evening, are you ? I think you have the best 
of it out here — eh, Geoflfrey ? " 

" Yes, indeed, papa. It is lovely, and the birds do 
sing so." 

There was silence for a little while, whilst we all 
listened to the sweet notes of the birds as they sang 
their evening songs. Uncle Reginald's face grew 
grave and thoughtful; and when he spoke, it was in 
a different tone. 

" Boys," he said, " I have often wanted to have a 
little talk with you some time when you were all 
together. I think this is as good an opportunity as 
we could have. Listen to me, all of you." 

We were all instant attention. Ted stood up 
leaning upon his father's shoulder ; I sat at his feet 
on the grass, gazing fixedly into his face. 

" Greoffrey," he began, addressing himself at first to 
his elder son, "you know that in past years, and 
especially during the one that has just gone by, a 
great deal of blame, and some severe punishment, have 
fallen upon you, which were not deserved, and which 
really belonged elsewhere." 

Geoffrey's face flushed hotly; his eyes were filled 
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with wondering surprise. He looked as confused as 
though just detected in wrong -doings and made no 
reply. 

"I do not mean to talk much of that; Ted and 
Arnold have told me the truth about it. By-gories 
shall be by-gones. They confessed all fully and freely 
of their own accord, and I forgave them. You, I am 
sure, have forgiven them long ago." 

"There wasn't anything to forgive," murmured 
Geoffrey rather indistinctly. " It was my fault too." 

" What do you mean, my boy ? " 

" I couldn't bear Ted to be scolded. It wasn't his 
fault. I didn't like him to say anything. I was the 
elder ; it was fair I should have the blame." 

Colonel Douglas's face softened into a very tender 
look of love, but he continued quietly, — 

" Well, Geoflfrey, I do not altogether acquit you of 
blame in the matter. You were generous, but it is 
sometimes wiser to be just than to be generous ; and 
I always think that straightforward truthfulness, both 
in word and deed, is the most manly and the most 
satisfactory course of action. It cannot be well for 
one person to make a principle of always covering the 
sins of another, screening him at his own expense, 
although it is generous, and under certain circum- 
stances may be very noble. I think it is right that 
each one of us should abide by the consequences of 
his own actions, whether they be good, or whether 
they be bad. Any living thing, be it a plant or an 
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animal or a human creature, will never flourish or 
grow thoroughly healthy and strong, if it is too much 
shielded from everything which might possibly seem 
to hurt it for the moment, but which is yet necessary 
for its ultimate good. You understand me, Geoffrey?" 

" Yes, papa ; I think so," he answered thoughtfully. 

" But this is not exactly what I meant to say. I 
have come here to talk over with you a matter which 
has been causing me much serious thought lately. I 
like to take my sons into my confidence when I can ; 
and Arnold, though not a son, is very dear to us all, 
and he is so much concerned in this matter that he 
must be consulted too.' 

We all listened with great interest for what was to 
come. 

" You all know that, about a year ago, I asked the 
son of an old and intimate friend of mine to spend a 
few months with us in the absence of his parents. 
You know that he came ; and you seemed to like him 
so well that he stayed on and on. My chief reason 
for arranging for this was that I believed his visit was 
doing you all good and giving you pleasure; and even 
more, because I believed that on a certain day long ago, 
when all you boys were in very great peril, it was his 
courage and presence of mind that saved you. I now 
know differently ; and I know too that so far from 
setting you a brave and manly example, it was a very 
different one he gave, and one which you followed 
only too readily — two of you, that is. You need not 
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think that you have betrayed Arthur's faults to me, 
for you have not. You have told me almost nothing. 
But from other sources — from the parents of his new 
playfellows, from Dr. Arden, from the uncle with 
whom he is now staying — I have heard a great deal 
about his sayings and doings, and it makes me feel 
very anxious and very uncertain as to the future." 

" How, papa ? " asked GeoflBrey. 

"The uncle he is with now is leaving England 
very soon, and cannot have him any longer. His own 
parents are at the other side of the world. I have 
told his father that so long as he is away Arthur 
shall make his home with us. He will not go to 
school before September. He will be expecting to 
come back to us very soon; and yet what am I to 
say ? Can I take him back if I think that my own 
son, and the boy I am learning to look upon as a son, 
will follow him wherever he leads, and will learn to 
deceive me and speak falsehoods ? " 

We hung our heads in silence, our flushed faces 
telling our shame. Geoffrey answered eagerly for us : — 

" O papa, they will not again — they will not any 
more ; I am quite sure of it ! Please let us try again. 
I will do more this time. It was my fault partly. I 
might have said a great deal more. I might have 
tried to persuade Arthur ; but I hardly did anything. 
And Ted and Arnold are younger than I am. I 
ought to have done a great deal more. Please let 
Arthur come back, and let us try again. You know 
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I was wrong too — you said so — and then we will all 
try to do better." 

" Do you want him back, Geoflfrey ? I thought you 
and he were not great friends." 

"We were not at first; but he was kind to me 
when I was ill. Perhaps if I had tried harder, we 
might have been friends before. But I should like us 
to be friends now." 

"Are you sure you want him back, Geoffrey?" 
persisted Uncle Reginald. "Remember he was not. 
always pleasant to you. He did you a good many 
injuries." 

"But he will not any more," pleaded Geoffrey; 
" and I never think about them now. I want him to 
come, please ; I want to love him. I don't think I 
ever loved him properly before — perhaps that was 
why we never seemed quite friends ; but now I know 
I can. Please let him come back, papa." 

" What do you say — ^you two ? " asked Uncle 
Reginald turning to Ted and me. 

Geoffi-ey's will was law now, and we answered with 
one breath, — 

" Oh, let him come back, please ! " 

So the matter was settled, and by the time another 
week had passed over our heads, Arthur was once 
more amongst us. 

He seemed very glad to be back, and was subdued 
in manner. I do not think he had much enjoyed 
himseK where he had been. 
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Geoffrey welcomed him back most warmly of us 
all. He seemed to like Arthur's company very much. 
He was always asking him to sit with him, to read 
with him, to drive him out ; and little by little these 
two, once almost at enmity, became close friends and 
companions. 

Arthur at first had seemed half afraid of Geoffrey, 
but this feeling wore away by degrees as the two 
were more together. How GeoflBrey obtained so great 
an influence over the older boy I could not imagine ; 
perhaps it was by the attraction of that marvellous 
sweetness and brightness which had stolen over him 
of late. He had always been loving and cheerful, but 
now it was more than that. I used to be almost 
frightened at times to see the Jook upon his face, it was 
so intensely bright and happy, and it seemed illumin- 
ated from a light within which no pain or trouble was 
able to quench. His uncomplaining patience was a 
vague distress to me. I could not understand how he 
took his lameness so quietly. But his influence over 
Arthur was the most wonderful thing of all. 

" Geoflfrey," I said one day, " Arthur is quite dif- 
ferent now. He never laughs at being good ; and he 
is never cruel to the animals; and he seems to try 
so hard to be like you. How have you managed to 
change him so ? " 

" I haven't changed him," answered GeoflBrey. 

" Well, something has ; and I think you have had 
a great deal to do with it." 
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« Do you ? " 

" Yes, I am quite sure of it, Geoffrey. I wish you'd 
tell me how you did it — what you did." 

" Well, I prayed about him a great deal," answered 
Geoffrey slowly, " and I began to love him then ; and 
I went on loving him more and more. That was all. 
Don't you remember what I read you once from the 
'Ancient Mariner' about loving and praying? I 
think it is so nice. And now Arthur is beginning to 
love everything and everybody, and to pray ; and the 
more he loves the more he will want to pray. I am 
quite sure of that." 

I looked at Geoffrey almost with awe ; there was 
something almost unnaturally mature in the way in 
which he spoke his thoughts, as well as in the 
thoughts themselves. Was it natural for a boy of 
thirteen, and a boy of Geoffrey's elastic temperament, 
to have gone so deeply into the philosophy of love 
as to reach such conclusions ? I did not put the 
question so definitely to myself, — I could not have 
done it, — but it troubled me vaguely. 

"Geoffrey," I said anxiously, "I want to know 
what makes you look and speak so differently from 
other boys." 

Geoffrey's answer was a smile — ^a smile which I 
think I can never forget, and which brought the 
smarting tears into my eyes, I could not tell why. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 



SUNSET. 



And now I am getting very near the end of my 
story, and I am not going to tell you very much 
more. It is not because there is little to tell, for I 
could find a very great deal to say about the weeks 
following (jeoffirey's return ; but I think it might 
seem sad to you, although, looking back upon that 
time, it does not look sad to me, and I do not want 
you to think my story a sorrowful one, but to carry 
away a bright and happy impression of what I have 
told you. 

Those weeks of my second spring-time at Hazelmere 
were very happy ones to me. We were not boister- 
ously merry, as we had sometimes been last year in 
Arthur's company, but we were quietly happy for the 
most part, living in greater peace and unanimity t)f 
feeling than we had ever done before. 

Sometimes there were sad moments, when the 
recollection of former things would come too forcibly 
upon us. I remember how such a moment came one 
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bright morning late in April, when Geoffrey was out 
in the garden in his chair, and we suddenly heard for 
the first time for many long months a sweet familiar 
note. 

" The cuckoo ! " cried GeoflBrey, lifting his head 
suddenly, his face aglow and his eyes full of eager 
welcome, " the cuckoo ! " And then all in a moment 
the tide of recollection swept over him, and to a 
certain extent over me, of past days when he first 
had heard the sweet, soft call ; what a sense of joy it 
had always brought, and how he had gone bounding 
homewards to tell Aunt Mary, or Ted, or any one he 
met, how he had heard the cuckoo. I thought of how 
he had taken me down one lovely day last spring into 
the little wood to listen for the first time to its note. 
I thought of him as he was then, strong and active 
and full of life and vigour ; and now — 

Almost timidly I stole a glance at him. The colour 
had quite faded from his face ; it was very pale, and 
the lips that always smiled so bravely were trembling 
now with feelings he tried in vain to repress. 

I did not know what to say or do, I could only 
look helplessly at him in mute distress ; and then, with 
a sudden sense of relief, I saw that Aunt Mary was 
close at hand. 

"O Aunt Mary!" cried Geoffirey unsteadily, "the 
cuckoo has come back again ! " 

And then he burst into a passion of tears, laid his 
head upon her shoulder, as she knelt beside him and 
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folded her arms about him, and cried as though his 
heart would break. 

These were almost the first tears I had seen Geof- 
frey shed since he had come back to us, and mine 
flowed freely from sympathy. But I knew that Aimt 
Mary could always comfort him, and so I stole quietly 
away, leaving them alone together. 

It was not often that Geoffrey gave way. Indeed 
that was the only time I remember to have seen him 
deeply moved. Generally he was delighted at any 
new proof of the coming summer. It was always to 
him we brought the first blossom of every budding 
plant, as day by day they bloomed into their lovely 
life — ^the first cluster of the little creamy banksia rose 
his own hands had planted against the western wall 
of the old orchard ; the first forget-me-not from the 
sheltered nook in the stream, the first wild rose from 
the little woodland dell. And each flower was re- 
ceived with eager hands, and the closest inquiries 
were made as to the exact spot in which it had 
been found. There were very many places which he 
dearly loved, and which it was now impossible for 
him to visit; but so clear was his mental picture of 
every tree, of almost every flower and blade of grass, 
as it seemed to me, that when we told him what 
there was to see, it was almost as though he were 
looking at it through the medium of our eyes. 

Those days, as I have said, were happy ones for us 
all. I think it was some time before it struck any 
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of US that so far from getting stronger, Geoffrey was 
growing gradually, yet very steadily, weaker day by 
day. 

The change was so gradual that it was a very long 
while before it dawned upon any of us boys what it 
must mean, this gentle decline of strength. I think 
Aunt Mary knew it very soon, she was so wonderfully 
tender over Geoffrey. It seemed as though she could 
hardly bear him out of her sight, and I used often to 
wonder why her eyes filled with tears as she watched 
him and heard him talk. Uncle Reginald, I think, 
refused for a long while to believe the truth, and 
clung with desperate tenacity to the hope that all 
would yet be well, and that this weakness was only 
the natural result of the wasting illness and the shock 
of an operation. He had many doctors down to see 
Geoffrey, and by degrees, I suppose, he gathered that 
his hopes were vain, and a very heavy cloud often 
rested upon his brow. 

I thjnk Geoffirey himself knew as soon as any one, 
but he did not speak of his thought. Thinking 
over those days, it often strikes me now that it must 
have been in part this knowledge that kept him so 
serene and happy. No lameness, no trouble could 
seem very bad to him when he knew it would not 
last long ; and Geoffrey had no dread of death. His 
faith and love were too simple and too strong. 

I think the first saspicion of the truth came upon 
me in this wise. 
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GeoflSrey was lying out of doors upon his couch, 
and I was sitting beside him on the grass. We were 
watching the peafowl strutting about, and laughing 
to see the peacock spread his tail and try to gain 
the notice . and admiration of his mate, who was too 
much interested in digging up worms to pay the least 
heed to her lord and master. The young peafowl 
were pecking about too; and I suddenly turned to 
GeoflSrey and said, laughingly, — 

" Are you not in a great hurry for next year to come, 
that we may see their tails grow ? " 

Such a stran£:e expression passed over his face that 
I gazed at himt arlement 

" Geoflfrey, what is it ? Why do you look so ? " 

"When next year comes," said Geofirey, his eyes 
looking oh so far, far away, "I shall be seeing, I 
think, such different things." 

I did not grasp his meanmg. I had heard discus- 
^ .bout ^>^ h« right l^r out of Eugtod for 
change of air and scene ; and I thought he lyust be 
alluding to that. 

" Are you going away, GeoflSrey ? " 

" I think so." 

" Oh, I didn't know. I am sorry. Shall you be 
glad or sorry ? " 

"I shall be sorry to leave you all," he answered 
steadily, " but I think I shall be glad to go." 

** Will you ? Who is going with you ? Aunt Mary, 
I suppose." 
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" No/' he answered dreamily ; " I shall have to go 
alone — at least not alone really ; but for a little way 
ib will seem like going alone.** 

I turned and stared at him in mute astonishment, 
and he continued in the same tone, — 

" And then I shall not be lame any more." 

Like a flash of light breaking in upon a dark night 
I saw it all, but would not understand without pas- 
sionate resistance. 

" Geoffrey! GeoflSrey, don't ! O Geoffrey, you shan't 
go, you mustn't go." 

But he lifted his hand ; his gesture and sweet yet 
weary smile stopped me. 

"Don't, Arnold, please. You mustn't talk so. 
Don't want me to stay if you can help it. It would 
be so hard to grow up lame ; and there I shall be so 
happy." 

But I could not yet be unselfish ; my sorrow was 
too fresh. 

" Why do you want to leave us ? " I cried. " How 
can you ? Don't you love us ? " 

"Oh yes, yes; I love you all very dearly. But, 
Arnold, you know I love God better. I think he is 
being very good indeed to me." 

For a moment I was silent, battling with my feel- 
ings; but I could not conquer them. Pain and sorrow, 
and a feeling almost like indignation against God 
himself, were too strong to be subdued, and again I 
cried passionately, — 
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" I don't then ; and I don't see how you can. O 
Geoffrey, Geoffrey, I can't bear it ; and you said once 
it was so sad to die in the spring, when everything 
was so beautiful. It made you sorry for the crows. 
O Geoffrey, don't die ! We can't spare you. It 
would be too dreadful. Oh, do stay with us ! " 

" Arnold dear, don't," and his face was very wistful 
and pleading now. " You know it is God who decides, 
not I ; and so it must be right. And you ought to 
know that it is the best, for you know what it is 
like to be lame." 

" But it didn't make me want to die." 

"I didn't say I wanted to exactly, but that if 
God makes it so, I know it is best." 

" But in the spring — " I began in a choked voice. 
And then such a smile shone over GeoflBrey's face as 
he answered almost gladly, — 

" Sometimes I think he will make it always spring- 
time where I am going." 

After that I felt I could say no more. 

I do not know how nor when Geoffrey told the 
others. I only know that gradually it seemed clear 
to every one that he would not be with us very much 
longer ; that the journey he would soon have to take 
would be one from which there would be no return ; 
that when he left us, we should see his face no 
more. 

Perhaps it was because the knowledge came so 
gradually, perhaps it was because he himself was so 
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peaceful and content ; but from some cause or other, 
the understanding at which we had all arrived did 
not seem to make us as miserable as I once should 
have thought, and yet at the same time I am sure 
we all grew to love Geoffrey more devotedly day 
by day. 

Now and then, but very seldom, he spoke to 
us upon the subject on which we all thought so 
much. 

"I want you not to be very sorry," he said one 
day. " I know you will miss me, and I know you 
will not forget me. I should like to think that you 
will talk about me sometimes, and remember the 
things we have done together and spoken about. 
And you will be very kind to all the animals, won't 
you ? " 

We all assented very emphatically. 

"Arthur," he went on, "I have asked papa and 
Uncle Fred, and I want you to have Lightfoot. You 
know you do drive him now, and very soon he will 
let you ride him, I think, for he is getting very fond 
of you, I can see ; and I know you will be very good 
to him. — ^Arnold, you are to have all the chickens, 
because we have fed them so often together; and 
there are a lot of books for you too. Aunt Mary 
knows all about them. — Ted, you will have everything 
else, except what Aimt Mary has put aside for the 
servants and my friends; and King must be yours 
too. Please be very, very kind to him, for I know 
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he will be so miserable. Sometimes I wonder if he 
may not die too." 

" We shall all be miserable," said Ted with a little 
sob. 

" Oh, but you mustn't," answered GeoflSrey quickly, 
"because you know where I have gone, and how 
happy I shall be; and you will come too by-and- 
by, and then we shall wonder why we minded so 
much." 

" But, GeoflSrey, it is so sad to die young." 

" No, Ted, it isn't, not a bit, especially for any one 
like me. I think it is just as though we were sol- 
diers, — and we are soldiers in one way, you know ; 
Christ's soldiers and servants, — ^and as though we Just 
had our marching orders. Soldiers don't grumjble 
and get miserable when they are called away from 
their homes to follow their leader; and when our 
Leader calls us we ought to be glad to go out to 
Him." 

" O (jeoflSrey, you are so brave and good ! " 

" Noj I am not. It is not that. It is that God 
is so good he makes it all seem easy." 

" Are you not afraid ? " 

"Oh no," and the look on his face was answer 
enough without words. 

"I can't think how it is you are not." It was 
Arthur who spoke now. 

" When you love God very much," answered Geoffiey 
with a little smile, " then you will understand." 
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" Geoffrey," said Arthur gravely, " I used to think 
a great many horrid things about you, and to say 
worse ; but now I feel as though I'd give anything 
in the world to be like you." 

GeoflSrey smiled again in his sunny way, just as he 
used to do long ago. 

" You have only got to love everything very much 
then," he answered, " for that's the only thing I can 
think of that made the diflference between us. Only 
I should like to think that you would all be very 
much better than I am, because I hope you will all 
have a longer time to try in." 

This was the kind of way in which GeoflTrey talked 
to us — frank, matter-of-fact, and simple as ever. We 
could not, in the face of it, feel very sad, or shrink 
back with painful dread from the thought of the 
dark lonely journey which he was so glad and so 
willing to take. 

And the end, when it came, was so very peaceful 
that it was not like death at all. 

We all knew that it must be near at hand, because 
he was so very, very weak ; and every day his little 
remnant of strength seemed visibly to ebb away. 
But still, as he pleaded so hard for it, he was carried 
out towards evening and laid upon his couch on the 
shady lawn, in a place from which he could watch the 
sun sink to rest. 

We were all with him on one particularly lovely 
evening. Aunt Mary was sitting upon the couch. 
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and his head rested on her shoulder. Uncle Reginald 
was seated close by, holding his hand. Ted, Arthur, 
and I lay upon the grass. 

The birds were singing softly and sweetly around 
us. The breath of the laurel-blossom filled the air 
with fragrance. The sky was one blaze of gorgeous 
colours, which changed and shifted each moment, only 
to incre&se in beauty with each new combination of 
moving cloud. 

" Isn't it lovely ? " (Jeoflrey had said softly once or 
twice, and he had stroked King's head with his feeble 
hand, and said, " Poor old fellow ! how faithful he is." 

"Arnold — ^Arthur — ^Ted," he said presently, "it's 
the loveliest sunset we've ever watched together, 
don't you think ? " 

We all said " Yes," turning our faces to him for a 
moment, and then back to the sky. 

There waa sUence for a time, and then we heard 
his voice speaking very softly and dreamily : — 

"Are you there, papa? I think I have been 
asleep; but it is very beautiful — it is not like it 
was just now. — Look, Aunt Mary, it is like what it 
said in our chapter this morning, — 'a sea of glass 
mingled with fire.' How beautiful it is ! I do love 
beautiful things." 

There was another silence, and then Aunt Mary's 
voice broke it. 

"Children," she said gently, "you had better go 
indoors." 
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We started, and looked round. 

Geoffirey's head lay still upon her shoulder. His 
eyes were closed; his face was so peaceful and so 
beautiful and so very, very still that as we gazed, we 
knew quite well what had happened. 

It was nothing sad or dreadful ; it was only that 
the Father had called his child, and whilst we were 
watching the sunset sky, Geoffrey had gone home. 



CHAPTER XXXIL 



CONCLUSION. 



Well, that is my story ; and it has taken longer in 
the telling than ever I thought it would. 

I see your faces are grave, and there are tears in 
the eyes of one little maiden. And yet I say now, as 
I said at first, that I do not call my story a sad one ; 
and the older I grow the less sad it seems to me, and 
the more bright does the picture look when I turn 
and gaze at it with the eye of memory. 

Well, I have lived a good many years since those 
days of which I have been speaking, and I have 
made many friends since then, and amongst those 
friends have been many from whom I have received 
much help, and learned many valuable lessons; and 
yet I think that none have taught me more, or 
helped me as much, as that one friend of my boy- 
hood, whom I lost after one short year of companion- 
ship. 

Sometimes I wonder what it was about Geoffrey 
that seemed to make him different from other boys; 
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and I have come to the conclusion that it was his 
self-forgetfulness and his deep unselfish love for 
every one about him, and for every living thing that 
crossed his path. He seemed never to think of 
himself, but always of others ; and yet nothing sur- 
prised him more than to be called "good." It is 
always, you will find, the best and bravest men who 
think least of themselves; and it is those, too, who 
are the kindest and the gentlest to all around them, 
even down to the birds and wild creatures with which 
they may have to do. 

And now, boys, I am not going to preach to you ; 
and if the moral of my story is not plain enough 
without explanation, I shall think that either you or 
I have made a mistake somewhere. But one thing 
I will say. I want you all to aim very high in your 
lives, in the lives upon which you are now entering, 
and to follow as closely as ever you can in the foot- 
steps of One who lived on earth, a man amongst men, 
to be our Pattern as well as our Saviour. 

But some amongst you may say, or may think, that 
you cannot rise to so high a standard — at any rate 
not except by very slow degrees ; that it bewilders 
you to aim so high ; and that you grow discouraged 
thinking of your measureless inferiority to the One 
whom you would fain copy. 

Well, boys, such a feeling is very natural. I sup- 
pose we have all experienced it at various times, and 
we all know what it is like. But at least I may bid 
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you do this — you can all of you try to follow the 
example of one who was a boy like yourselves, with 
all your feelings, and all your failings of nature, and 
who yet overcame so many of these, and taught so 
many lessons of gentle, generous forbearance to those 
around him. Yes, children, you can all do this, even 
the least, the youngest and weakest; and I think 
there is not one amongst you who will not grow to 
be a happier boy or girl, and a braver man or woman, 
by trying to be a little more like the boy of whom I 
have been telling you — more like Geoffrey. 



THE END. 
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